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PREFACE 


My  experience  working  in  North  American  society  began 
in  the  summer  of  1973,  when  I participated  with  Professors 
Charles  Wagley  and  Solon  T.  Kimball  in  the  "School  and 
Community"  Research  Project.  I carried  out  interviews  and 
worked  for  about  three  months  in  one  black  neighborhood  of 
University  City.  At  that  time,  my  intention  was  to  extend 
the  period  of  research  and  to  write  my  doctoral  dissertation 

about  blacks  in  University  City.  During  these  three  months 

• « ' 

I had  worked  together  with  a black  researcher.  In  the  first 
week  of  working  alone,  however,  I became  involved  in  rather 
a dangerous  situation  and  had  to  abandon  the  research.  My 
general  ignorance  of  North  American  culture  (including  black 
English)  at  this  time,  the  racial  feelings  of  the  people  whom 
I was  studying,  and  the  tense  racial  situation  in  the  United 
States  made  me  abandon  this  project.  I then  decided  to 
work  in  a white  community,  namely  Mullet  Springs,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  since 
Gunnar  Myrdal's  study  (1944 :li)  that  the  problem  of  the 

blacks  in  the  United  States  is  the  problem  of  the  whites.2 

• • 

* 

While  my  interest  on  race  relations  remained,  the  main  focus 
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*Notes  begin  on  page  xvi. 


of  my  study  changed  during  and  because  of  my  field  research. 
This  change  was  mainly  a consequence  of  the  type  of  data 
gathered. 

My  experience  in  the  black  neighborhood  in  which  I 
worked  made  possible  my  work  in  Mullet  Springs.  I learned 
in  practice  what  it  is  to  do  field  work  in  a society  strongly 
divided  along  ethnic  and  locality  lines.  I realized  how 
strong  the  category  of  "race"  is  in  the  South  of  the  United 
States  and  within  that  category,  the  sub-category  "community" 
in  the  areas  studied,  a closed  group  of  people  of  the  same 
"race"  who  sometimes  form  a neighborhood  or  a town.^ 

My  situation  as  a Brazilian  was  quite  ambiguous.  The 
blacks  in  University  City  considered  me  as  a "white."  The 
whites  considered  me  as  a "Latin  American,"  a different  type 
of  the  "white  race"  or  in  some  cases  an  intermediary  cate- 
gory between  "blacks"  and  "whites."  Although  I speak 
Portuguese  and  not  Spanish,  although  I am  interested  in 
knowing  the  United  States  and  not  a Latin  American  sub- 
culture within  it,  people  always  suggested  that  I should  be 
studying  the  Cubans  in  Miami  or  at  least  the  Catholics  in 
University  City,  because  this  would  be  "my  place." 

Anthropological  research  usually  implies  a relationship 
of  power  between  the  anthropologist  and  the  population  which 
he  studies.  An  anthropologist  in  the  field  is  at  best  a 
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nuisance.  He  is  always  asking  obvious  questions  and  bothering 
people,  or,  worse,  he  is  always  exposing  values  with  his 
questions.  Simple  questioning  concerning  problems  never  be- 
fore discussed  can  be  a serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 

i 

the  group  studied.  Besides,  the  competent  researcher  has  to 
penetrate  the  intimacy  of  people  in  order  to  get  relevant 
information.  Power  is  usually  necessary  to  achieve  these 
aims . 

Power  relationships  between  the  anthropologist  and  the 
people  studied  are  established  because  of  the  pre-existing 
power  relationships  between  the  society  or  segment  of  society 
from  which  the  anthropologist  is  drawn  and  the  society  or 
segment  of  society  which  is  to  be  studied.  Both  my  previous 
field  work  among  Brazilian  Indians  and  my  experience  in  study- 
ing a Brazilian  national  community  were  comparatively  easier 
to  accomplish  than  ray  work  in  Mullet  Springs.  In  the  first 
place,  in  a society  such  as  Brazil  with  explicit  socio- 
economic classes,  it  is  a "given"  that  lower  classes  work 
for  upper  classes.  Usually  anthropologists,  because  of  their 
formal  education,  are  automatically  placed  high  in  the  class 

hierarchy.  For  this  reason  people  are  anxious  to  help  them 

« 

in  their  work.  Secondly,  anthropologists  as  representatives 
of  an  upper  class  are  interesting  contacts,  potential 
"padrinhos"  (Godfather),  potential  "patroes"  (protectors)  or 
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bosses  who  may  someday  aid  in  getting  a job  for  the  informants 
or  for  one  of  their  relatives.  Sometimes  this  contact  can 
influence  the  physical  welfare  of  a whole  community,  espe- 
cially Brazilian  Indian  communities.  The  personal  contacts 
between  anthropologists  and  Indians  in  Brazil  have  been 

extremely  important  for  the  defense  of  Indian  land  against 

farmers  and  ranchers,  for  health  assistance  to  Indian  popu- 
lations or  even  for  protection  against  threats  of  physical 
violence.  Thirdly,  in  some  regions  of  Africa  or  northeast 

Brazil  for  example,  a peasant  may  earn  as  little  as  U.  S. 

$5.00  or  $10.00  a month.  The  anthropologist  may  become  a 
source  of  income  for  some  people  in  these  communities.  In 
the  case  of  Indians,  money  is  replaced  by  gifts. 

In  a society  such  as  the  United  States,  the  conditions 
established  above,  which  anthropologists  have  found  in  tradi- 
tional field  situations,  are  nonexistent. 

It  was  possible  for  me  to  overcome  these  dilemmas  — 
the  lack  of  colonial  or  class  relationships  between  anthropolo 
gist  and  the  people  studied,  and  my  background  as  a "minority" 
member4  — through  the  knowledge  of  the  right  channels  of 
communication,  and  through  playing  roles  adequate  to  each 
situation.  For  example,  to  knock  on  people's  doors,  enter 
their  houses  and  try  to  establish  a contact  was  not  a 
successful  tactic.  In  addition,  receiving  a stranger  in 
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one's  home  is  not  a usual  practice  in  the  United  States.  In 
Portuguese  the  "living  room"  is  the  "sala  de  visitas" 
(visiting  room) . My  experience  in  studying  the  blacks  and 
living  in  University  City  showed  me  that  many  initial  con- 
tacts with  strangers  are  made  in  churches.  Instead  of  in- 
viting me  to  visit  them  at  home,  people  invited  me  to  visit 
their  church.  The  church  is  the  place  where  ambiguity  is 
controlled  and  the  stranger  is,  or  course,  ambiguous.  Using 
Van  Gennep's  (1961)  interpretation  of  rites  of  passage,  the 
church  is  the  threshhold  of  the  community,  the  place  through 
which  strangers  must  of  necessity  pass  before  they  have  de- 
fined a social  personality  for  themselves.  I entered  Mullet 
Springs  through  one  of  its  churches,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
In  order  to  enter  a "closed  community"  I planned  and 
prepared  everything  very  carefully.  I began  "preparing  the 
groundwork"  to  study  Mullet  Springs  in  December,  1973.  In 
that  month  I contacted  four  University  of  Florida  geography 
students  who  had  tried  to  begin  a research  project  in  Mullet 
Springs.  The  information  I received  from  them  was  not  very 
encouraging.  The  mayor  of  the  town  had  told  them  that  they 
did  not  want  anybody  "sticking  his  neck  in"  and  one  of  the 
students  had  been  involved  in  an  incident  where  he  was 
almost  shot.  In  my  interview  with  them  I heard  for  the 
first  time  the  word  "clannish"  used  to  describe  the  town. 
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Then  I began  to  ask  people  at  the  University  of  Florida 
if  they  knew  anyone  connected  in  some  way  to  Mullet  Springs. 

In  January  I contacted  about  twelve  persons  in  this  situation. 
Out  of  these,  four  had  the  interest  and/or  time  to  help  me. 

Mrs.  Alice  Murphree,  a University  of  Florida  anthropologist, 
gave  me  advice  on  the  way  I should  behave  in  Mullet  Springs. 

Her  husband.  Dr.  Murphree,  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  who  had  already  done  research  among 
Florida  fishermen,  also  gave  me  valuable  advice.  He  wrote 
a letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend,  the  county  agricultural 
extension  agent.  The  agricultural  extension  agent  then  gave 
me  the  names  of  several  people  in  Mullet  Springs  and  wrote 
letters  of  introduction.  Another  important  contact  was 
Darrel  Miller,  a graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  University  of  Florida.  Miller  is  a resident  of 
Cohen  County  and  has  a friend  who  had  been  a teacher  in  Mullet 
Springs  for  several  years.  She  is  a friend  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school.  The  principal,  a Baptist,  introduced  me 
to  his  Baptist  network  and  in  particular  to  one  lady5  who 
would  be  one  of  my  more  important  informants.  Dr.  Paul 
Doughty  introduced  me  to  a couple  whom  he  knows  in  Mullet 
Springs;  although  new  in  town,  they  were  a very  great  help. 
Finally,  Dr.  David  Fleischer,  a University  of  Florida  alumnus 
now  teaching  at  the  University  of  Brasilia,  returned  to  visit 
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Gainesville  and  went  with  me  to  Mullet  Springs.  There  he 
introduced  me  to  a friend  of  his  who  is  an  oysterman. 

It  is  interesting  that  my  progression  along  the  net- 
works coincided  with  a geographical  progression  through  the 
county.  The  agricultural  extension  agent  is  located  in  the 
county  seat,  and  he  is  a friend  of  a fellow  graduate  student, 
Darrel  Miller  who  lives  in  Ellinston,  another  town  of  Cohen 
County.  In  February  I took  a letter  of  introduction  which 
Professor  Wagley  had  written  for  me  to  the  county  and  state 
officials.  With  this  letter  I contacted  the  Sheriff's  deputy 
for  Mullet  Springs,  the  county  nurse  and  other  county  offi- 
cials.  I explained  to  them  what  I was  going  to  do.  Each 
new  contact  provided  the  opportunity  for  an  interview.  In 
March  I moved  to  Mullet  Springs  and  lived  in  the  town  until 
the  end  of  August. 

My  first  month  and  a half  in  Mullet  Springs  were  spent 
in  periods  of  concentrated  work  with  a few  informants,  mostly 
from  the  Baptist  church.  I spent  ten  days  during  this  time 
going  every  day  to  one  of  the  town's  two  fishhouses,6  follow- 
ing its  routine  and  meeting  the  gatherers.  This  time  was 
also  used  to  make  new  contacts  and  let  the  community  get  to 
know  me . 

The  people  of  Mullet  Springs  were  very  curious  about  my 
family  and  me.  Several  of  them  were  also  ill  at  ease.  They 
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had  diverse  hypotheses  about  the  purpose  of  my  work.  One 
theory  was  that  I wanted  to  learn  how  to  gather  seafood  in 
order  that  I could  establish  myself  as  a new  gatherer.  Another 
was  that  I was  in  some  way  related  to  the  Peace  Corps7  and 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  gather  seafood,  so  that  I could  teach 
the  skills  to  Brazilian  gatherers.  The  third  hypothesis  was 
that  I was  tied  to  Cuban  interests  in  Florida.  A few  miles 
south  of  Mullet  Springs,  Cuban  interests,  rumored  to  have  been 
backed  by  the  late  ex-dictator  Fulgencio  Batista,  have  bought 
a wonderful  piece  of  land  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  are 
said  to  be  planning  a huge  development  there,  and  the  county 
people  are  very  seriously  worried  about  a Cuban  "invasion" 
of  the  area. 

After  two  months,  more  or  less,  it  became  clear  to  almost 
everyone  in  town  that  I was  not  a Mexican  migrant  farm  worker 
trying  to  become  a fisherman,  or  one  of  "these  damn  Cubans 
taking  jobs  away  from  Americans."®  People  seemed  reassured 
that  I was  what  I said  that  I was:  an  anthropologist,  a 

foreigner  trying  to  get  to  know  an  American  town.  The  fact 
that  my  family  and  I speak  Portuguese  and  not  Spanish  helped 
to  make  the  difference.  The  fact  that  I would  be  leaving 

Mullet  Springs  at  the  end  of  August®  and  also  that  I would 

• . 

be  leaving  the  United  States  to  return  to  my  country  about 
six  months  after  the  end  of  my  research  gave  me  a new 
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status.  From  the  category  "potential  competitor"  I passed 
to  the  category  "visitor."  This  is  a privileged  situation 
in  an  American  town.  My  family  and  I began  to  receive  almost 
weekly  invitations  for  dinner.  The  Mullet  Springs  children 
came  to  play  with  my  daughter.  People  began  to  call  upon 
me  spontaneously  to  give  information.  From  that  time  on, 
we  established  a friendly  relationship  with  almost  everyone 
in  town. 

A serious  problem  that  I had  to  face  was  the  feelings  of 
the  seafood  gatherers  concerning  the  fact  that  I was  taking 
a doctorate.  Anything  which  smacks  of  "people  who  think 
they  are  better  than  the  others"  gets  a strong  reaction 
from  the  townspeople,  and  formal  education  is  an  important 
criterion  of  status  in  Mullet  Springs.  To  solve  this  problem 
I took  the  traditional  role  of  an  anthropologist  in  the  field: 
learning  with  the  people.  This,  of  course,  was  only  correct 

since  I was  in  fact  learning  with  them. 

« 

The  only  group  with  which  I could  never  establish  a good 
relationship  was  the  young  men  of  the  town.  With  them  I 
never  passed  from  the  "potential  competitor"  category  to  the 
category  of  "visitor."  I was  always  a threat  — classified 
as  a "young  man"  I was  a "potential  competitor"  for  the  prize 
of  the  young  women  of  the  town.  The  fact  that  I had  a wife 
and  child  with  me  attenuated  but  did  not  change  their  feelings. 
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For  this  reason  I never  went  to  the  Crabtrap  Bar  on  Saturday 
nights  when  they  met.  Fights  occur  there  almost  every  Satur- 
day night,  usually  among  members  of  this  age  group.  "Out- 
siders" who  go  there  alone,  however,  often  become  involved 
in  these  fights.  Beyond  the  obvious  and  unappealing  possibi- 
lity of  being  beaten  or  stabbed,  to  get  involved  in  a fight 
would  have  made  my  permanence  in  Mullet  Springs  impossible. 

The  fact  that  I was  with  my  family  made  my  acceptance  by 
the  town's  population  much  easier.  It  gave  me  the  image  of 
a responsible  man,  not  a "troublemaker."  This  image  helped 
me  enter  several  circles.  It  also  gave  me  a lot  of  contacts. 
My  wife  socialized  with  the  church  ladies  and  participated  in 
the  Women's  Club.  She  obtained  a lot  of  information  which 
I have  included  here.  Our  baby  girl  was  an  excellent  medium 
of  contact  since  people  in  Mullet  Springs  like  children.  Many 
times  as  I was  walking  in  the  streets  with  her,  people  stopped 
us  to  play  and  to  talk.  This  provided  the  occasion  for  a new 
contact  for  the  anthropologist-father. 

As  we  shall  see  in  this  dissertation,  people  are  very 
"clannish"  in  Mullet  Springs.  I never  participated  in  the 
mainstream  of  interaction  in  town,  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  I was  not  a member  of  the  local  kinship  groups. 

I was  able,  however,  to  establish  several  bridges  to  these 
groups  mainly  through  outsiders  who  married  in,  and  through 
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outsiders  who  have  friends  in  these  groups.  This  fact  gave 
me  access  to  information  as  well  as  to  people  who  belong  to 
the  mainstream  of  interaction  in  town. 

Working  in  Mullet  Springs  was  a privilege.  I enjoyed 
living  in  a place  which  is  beautiful  and  knowing  people  who 
can  be  very  friendly.  But  the  process  of  learning  how  to 
work  in  an  American  society  was  hard  and  required  a lot  of 
persistence.  I was  motivated  to  do  this  study  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  a tradition  whereby 
Latin  American  social  scientists  study  and  do  research  in 
North  American  society.  If  this  is  not  possible  because  of 
the  internal  economic  and  political  situation  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  or  for  any  other  reason,  I hope  that  this 
work  will  at  least  show  some  of  the  problems  and  possibilities 
for  anthropologists  of  third  world  countries  who  undertake 
study  outside  their  own  societies. 
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NOTES 


■'■Actually  I know  very  few  "white"  anthropologists  who 
would  try  presently  to  work  in  a black  community  in  the 
United  States. 

^The  idea  of  having  a Latin  American  anthropologist 
studying  the  United  States  belongs  to  Professor  Charles 
Wagley.  The  idea  of  studying  Mullet  Springs  belongs  to 
Dr.  David  Fleischer.  Dr.  Fleischer,  as  a graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  coordinated  a Peace  Corps 
training  program  in  Mullet  Springs. 

^Professors  Arensberg  and  Kimball  (1965:15)  define  a 
community  in  the  following  way:  "Communities  seem  to  be 

basic  units  of  organization  and  transmission  within  a 
society  and  its  culture."  In  this  way  a community  has  to 
have  two  sexes,  three  generations  and  persistence  through 
time.  A consequence  is  that  a relevant  part  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  members  is  performed  within  the  community. 
Although  race  or  territoriality  are  not  necessarily  defining 
an  element  of  the  community,  in  particular  cases  they  can 
be,  in  accordance  with  the  local  culture.  Mullet  Springs 
and  the  black  neighborhoods  of  University  City  are  examples. 

^My  life  in  the  United  States  was  the  process  of  learn- 
ing the  local  criteria  of  segmentation.  When  I arrived  in 
1972,  I identified  myself  solely  as  a Brazilian  and,  there- 
fore, as  a "foreigner."  It  never  came  to  my  mind  that  I 
could  be  placed  in  a special  category,  other  than  that.  In 
1974,  months  before  going  back  to  my  country,  I found  myself 
about  to  vote  for  a Cuban  candidate  to  the  student  government 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  because  he  was  a "Latin."  I 
did  not  vote  because  I realized  that  I was  losing  my  neutra- 
lity and  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  the  local  categories. 

^1  am  using  the  word  "lady"  instead  of  the  usual  cate- 
gory "woman"  because  that  is  the  term  which  she  and  other 
people  in  Mullet  Springs  expect  and  use.  Therefore,  I feel 
I must  use  this  terra. 

6The  fishhouse  is  the  place  where  the  seafood  gatherers 
sell  their  production  in  Mullet  Springs.  See  Chapter  IV. 
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7a  s we  have  seen.  Mallet  Springs  became  the  site  of 
Peace  Corps  Training  Program.  This  became  a very  sensitive 
point  for  my  work  once  the  majority  of  the  trainees  entered 
into  conflict  with  the  local  population.  The  reason  was 
the  participation  of  two  blacks  in  the  program. 

^The  whole  expression  was,  "Now  we  know  that  you  are 
not  one  of  these  damn  Cubans  ..." 

^If  for  any  reason  I had  delayed  my  departure,  I am 
sure  that  suspicions  would  have  reappeared. 
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SEAFOOD  GATHERERS  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS: 

ECONOMIC  RATIONALITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

By 

GEORGE  DE  CERQUEIRA  LEITE  ZARUR 
March,  1975 

Chairman:  Charles  W.  Wagley 

Major  Department:  Anthropology 

This  dissertation  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  differen- 
tial economic  behavior  of  seafood  gatherers  of  different 
social  classes  in  a small  village  of  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 

It  was  observed  that  those  seafood  gatherers  who  have 
access  to  external  markets  are  those  that  act  "rationally" 
in  economic  activities.  Their  behavior  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  "economic  rationality,"  in  the  sense  that 
they  organize  production  in  such  a way  that  brings  a maximi- 
zation of  profit  and  minimization  of  costs.  This  is  possible 
by  cooperation  of  those  gatherers  in  productive  activities 
with  members  of  their  kinship  groups  or  with  hired  help. 

Those  gatherers  who  do  not  have  access  to  external  markets 
tend  not  to  work  with  others  and  act  in  such  a way  that  may 
be  considered  "irrational"  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  varied  economic  behavior  of 

the  different  classes  of  gatherers  is  actually  an  element  of 

« 

the  internal  rationality  of  the  socio-economic  system  as  a 
whole.  Thus  cooperation  in  economic  activities  by  upper 
class  gatherers  (those  that  have  access  to  external  markets) 
is  within  a larger  pattern  of  solidarity  that  includes  and  is 
expressed  by  kinship  and  associations  in  general. 

The  ideal  patterns  of  the  local  subculture  are  contrasted 
with  the  concrete  behavior  of  gatherers  of  the  different 
social  classes  and  correlated  with  the  forms  of  association 
found  in  the  community.  The (proximity) similarity  to,  or  the 
difference  from  the  concrete  behavior  of  the  different  classes 
of  gatherers  to  the  ideal  patterns  of  the  local  subculture  are 
related  to  the  need  of  conservation  of  the  system  of  socio- 
economic classes. 

The  holistic  description  of  Mullet  Springs  gatherers 

and  the  establishment  of  areas  of  "rational"  and  "irrational" 

« • 

economic  behavior  is  compared  with  studies  of  peasantries 
which  have  emphasized  the  "rational"  behavior  of  peasants. 

The  differences  are  explained  by  the  relationships  between 
social  class  and  community,  and  it  is  suggested  that  dif- 

• i 

ferent  types  of  complex  societies  may  present  different 
levels  of  "rational"  and  "irrational"  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a study  of  seafood  gatherers  in  a small  village 
along  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast.  For  purposes  of  this  disserta- 
tion the  village  has  been  given  the  fictitious  name  of 
“Mullet  Springs,"  in  accordance  with  anthropological  tradi- 
tion in  an  effort  to  protect  the  informants  (as  well  as  the 
author)  from  undue  notoriety. 

The  term  "seafood  gatherers"  will  be  used  because  the 
occupational  category  upon  which  this  study  was  focused  is 
not  limited  to  fishermen  in  a classical  sense,  but  is  extended 
to  include  gatherers  of  oysters  and  trappers  of  crabs  as  well. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  part  of  one  productive  system,  which 
is  the  gathering  of  seafood  for  consumption  and  mainly  for 
sale. 

m 

Theory,  Problems  and  Hypothesis 

iri  this  study  I plan  to  use  a rather  eclectic  approach. 

I shall  discuss  the  influence  of  cultural  values  on  the 
economic  system  and  evaluate  how  these  cultural  values 
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respond  to  the  needs  of  that  system.  I see  "social  relations" 
as  an  intermediary  aspect  between  economics  and  social  values. 
Mine  is  not,  therefore,  an  original  approach,  but  is  simply 
traditional  anthropological  holism. 

The  theoretical  eclecticism  used  here  arises  from  a re- 
cognition that  the  economic  system  to  some  extent  conditions 
the  values  of  Mullet  Springs  people,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  these  values  influence  the  economic  system.  This 
approach  has  been  used  widely  by  anthropologists  since 
Malinowski . 

The  relationship  between  "ideology"  (cultural  values} 
and  "reality”  has  been  the  subject  of  a series  of  conceptual 
frameworks  developed  by  anthropologists.  Linton  (1936:101) 
developed  the  notion  of  "ideal"  and  "real"  pattern.  His 
differentiation  between  "ideal"  and  "real”  culture  establishes 
one  level  of  culture  that  determines  how  people  ought  to  be- 
have, and  another  determines  how  they  actually  do  behave. 
Several  authors  have  subsequently  elaborated  similar  dichoto- 
mies with  different  emphases  in  accordance  with  their  own 
theoretical  perspectives.  Merton  (1951:21-82)  adds  the  in- 
volvement of  the  observer  in  the  process  of  knowledge  by 
identifying  the  "latent  function"  with  the  real  material 
process  that  would  be  hidden  from  the  people  who  live  it. 

Only  the  scientist,  with  his  different  view,  would  apprehend 
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the  reality.  L^vi-Strauss  (1953:526-527)  on  the  other  hand, 
relativizes  the  range  of  the  process  of  knowledge,  establish- 
ing the  "anthropologist's"  model  as  a transformation  of  the 
"native's"  model  in  order  that  it  can  make  sense  to  our  own 
culture  — in  other  words,  he  holds  a Kantian  view  of  knowl- 
edge. But  all  these  emphases  are  further  elaborations  of 
Linton's  dichotomy  because  the  relationships  between  "ideal" 
and  "real"  culture  are  not  always  apparent  to  the  person  who 
is  living  the  dichotomy,  and  thus  an  external  observer  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  situation. 

The  majority  of  anthropologists  utilize  one  or  another 
of  the  approaches  presented  above,  and  their  choice  reflects 
to  some  extent  the  way  in  which  they  understand  "reality" 
itself  — either  as  having  a concrete  existence  or  merely 
as  being  a vision  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  and, 
background  of  the  observer.  This  is,  or  course,  a philosophi- 
cal question  unanswered  since  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  for 
the  anthropologist  it  makes  a difference  in  approach,  in 
the  focus  of  the  work,  and  in  deciding  what  will  be  considered 
relevant  for  explanation.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  relation- 
ship between  "ideology"  and  "reality"  that  the  various  approaches 
differ  most  sharply.  I assume  in  this  study  that  "ideology" 
and  "reality"  are  different  conceptual  entities  and  that  the 
different  approaches  developed  by  anthropologists  should  be 
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considered  not  as  full  understandings  of  human  society  and 
culture  but  as  different  methodologies  used  to  study  different 
subjects:  namely  "ideology"  and  "reality."  Since  I am 

interested  in  the  relationships  between  these  two  conceptual 
entities,  and  since  there  are  methodologies  designed  for  the 
study  of  each  of  them,  I believe  that  an  eclectic  approach 
is  legitimate.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  choosing 
the  "best  theory"  but  of  choosing  the  concepts  and  methodolo- 
gies that  better  explain  the  subject  matter.  In  this  study  I 
assume  that  there  is  a "material"  base  in  society,  emerging 
from  economic  differentiation  and  social  classes,  but  that 
a methodology  drawn  from  structural  anthropology  and  ethnose- 
mantics  must  be  used  as  a tool  for  analysis  of  "ideology." 

What  I am  lumping  together  under  the  label  of  "reality" 
is  not  just  "behavior"  in  the  sense  of  interaction  between 
people  of  different  categories  as  they  are  locally  defined. 
Although  this  will  also  be  a major  concern  of  the  present 
study,  another  aspect  will  be  the  behavior  among  people  of 
different  categories  not  recognized  locally.  This  is  speci- 
fically the  case  of  social  classes,  which  I see  as  the  focal 
point  in  the  explanatory  process  utilized  in  this  study. 

Again,  this  has  of  course  been  a basic  point  in  studies  of 
"peasants"  and  other  traditional  societies  around  the  world. 

In  these  cases  social  classes  are  related  to  their  political 
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and  economic  access  to  the  external  world,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  process  of  relationship  with  the  surrounding  larger 
society  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  local  system. 

I draw  this  point  of  view  from  Wagley  and  Harris  (1955:433) 
in  the  importance  that  they  see  in  the  wider  society  influenc- 
ing local  ways.  Although  the  Mullet  Springs  gatherers  are  not 

* 

"peasants,"  as  "peasants"  have  been  defined  in  anthropology 
(see,  for  example,  Foster,  1967a :2-14),  they  are  an  "inter- 
mediary society"  as  defined  by  Casagrande  (1959:2),  and  as 
such  they  share  some  characteristics  with  "peasants."  Among 
these  is  the  similar  role  played  by  economic  and  political 
access  to  the  external  society  as  a basic  variable. 

The  consideration  of  social  class  in  the  explanatory 
process  of  course  has  its  antecedent  in  the  work  of  classical 
social  scientists;  specifically,  in  general  theoretical 
anthropology  I can  cite  Radcliff e-Brown  (1965:179)  and 
Firth  (1964:20),  who  includes  social  classes  as  a part  of 
"social  structure." 

In  order  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  gatherers  of  dif- 
ferent social  classes,  I shall  use  the  notion  of  "economic 
rationality, " thereby  placing  this  study  in  the  field  of 
economic  anthropology.  A fully  rational  economic  man  is  the 

l 

base  of  formal  economic  theory.  He  acts  in  a rational  form 
for  maximization  of  profit  and  minimization  of  costs. 
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Schneider  (1974:35)  states  this  concept  well  and  shows  its 
importance  in  formal  economic  theory: 

Formal  analysis  in  economics  utilizes 
several  much  debated  assumptions,  of  which 
the  primal  one  is  that  actors  make  decisions 
aiming  to  maximize  their  utility  or  satis- 
faction. The  famous  and  much-maligned 
economic  man  is  a greedy  fellow,  seeking 
always  to  improve  his  position  with  respect 
to  value  taken  in  some  general  sense 
(utility) . 

This  notion  has  been  challenged  since  the  beginning 
of  economic  anthropology,  indeed,  the  challenge  in  some 
ways  marks  the  formation  of  economic  anthropology,  with 
Herskowitz ' points  of  view  stated  in  his  book  "Economic  Anthro- 
pology" (1952:526)  for  example.  Later  this  notion  became 
a focus  of  the  polemics  between  "formalists"  and  "sub- 
stantivists"  in  economic  anthropology  (see  for  example 
Dalton,  1961  and  Cook,  1966)  . 

While  discussing  the  notion  of  "economic  rationality" 
as  stated  above,  the  majority  of  economic  anthropologists 
have  ignored  the  close  relationship  between  the  notion  of 
"economic  rationality"  and  the  system  of  social  classes  in 
their  studies  of  complex  societies.  The  only  author  that 
has  tried  to  understand  the  notion  within  a context  of  social 
classes  is  a philosopher,  Maurice  Godelier  (n/d) . On  the 
other  hand,  recent  studies  of  problems  concerning  social  and 
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economic  change,  such  as  those  by  Sheppard  Forman  (1970)  in 
Northeastern  Brazil,  in  Jamaica  by  Lambros  Comitas  (1962) 
and  others,  have  ignored  neither  the  role  of  social  classes 

in  a complex  society  nor  natural,  technological  and  economic 

. 

factors.  They  emphasized,  however,  the  role  of  individual 
"rational"  choice  both  in  accepting  innovation  and  in  estab- 
lishing alternative  economic  activities.  These  studies  made 

4 

an  important  contribution  to  anthropology.  They  explore  an 
area  somehow  overlooked  by  anthropologists:  namely,  an  area 

in  which  individual  choice  is  relevant.  These  studies  seem 
to  neglect,  however,  the  role  of  cultural  values  in  influencing 
decisions.  Forman  and  Comitas  — as  well  as  Johnson  (1971), 
who  studied  sharecroppers  in  the  Brazilian  Northeast  — seem 
to  describe  the  people  they  studied  as  "rational"  economic 
men,  or  in  other  words  as  people  who  try  to  maximize  their 
economic  achievements  and  to  make  decisions  best  suited  to 
achieve  that  aim.  Forman  (1970:134),  for  example,  is  very 
explicit : 

It  is  the  entrepreneur  wanting  to 
exploit  an  enlarged  market  who  intro- 
duces new  techniques,  and  these  are 
rationally  accepted  or  rejected  by 
people  with  freedom  of  choice.^* 

The  substantivist  critique  to  formal  economic  theory  is 


♦Notes  begin  on  page  10. 
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not  considered  by  these  authors. 

It  has  long  been  a basic  concept  in  anthropology  that 
what  is  considered  "rational"  takes  different  forms,  and 
that  social  systems  and  culture  provide  the  framework  for 
what  individuals  in  a culture  consider  to  be  "rational." 

It  is  understood  that  "rational  behavior"  often  does  not 
conform  to  the  definition  of  "rational  man"  in  conventional 
economic  theory.  Yet  there  exists  in  all  societies  and  cul- 
tures different  levels  of  prescribed  behavior  and  "free 
choice."  Raymond  Firth  (1964:12),  for  example,  distinguishes 
between  "social  organization"  and  "social  structure." 

"Social  structure"  governs  prescribed  behavior,  while  "social 
organization"  is  the  level  at  which  individual  decision  and 
behavior  would  be  at  work. 

This  study  of  the  seafood  gatherers  of  Mullet  Springs 
will  be  concerned  with  the  economic  behavior  of  the  gatherers, 
with  the  ideology"  that  determines  their  economic  behavior, 
and  with  the  relationships  between  this  ideology  and  a 
concrete  system  of  relationships.  The  major  hypotheses  of 
this  study  follow. 

1.  Mullet  Springs  is  a community  fully  integrated  into 
the  complex  capitalistic  market  system  of  the  United  States, 
thus  it  should  follow  the  "rationality"  of  this  complex 
system. 

2.  Those  segments  of  the  community  which  have  direct 
access  to  external  market  are  economically  "rational"  in  the 
western  capitalistic  sense  of  the  term. 
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3.  Access  to  external  markets  provides  the  criterion 
to  distinguish  a local  upper  class  which  is  related  to  the 
regional  economic  system. 

4.  The  survival  of  the  system  of  socio-economic  classes 
depends  upon  the  lack  of  solidarity  (here  understood  as  co- 
operation in  division  of  labor)  among  the  lower  class  of  the 
community  from  which  the  majority  of  the  seafood  gatherers 
are  drawn. 

5.  The  lack  of  solidarity  among  the  lower  class  is 
expressed  by,  and  reinforced  by,  a set  of  cultural  values 
which  stress  "rugged"  individualism  and  specific  patterns 
of  group  membership,  which  however  are  traditionally  and 
ideally  highly  valued  in  general  U.  S.  culture. 

6.  These  ideal  patterns  produce  among  the  seafood 
gatherers  economic  and  economically  related  behavior  which 
may  be  considered  "irrational"  in  terms  of  conventional 
economic  theory.  In  these  terms  the  upper  class  tends  to 
be  rational.  The  same  type  of  paradox  (what  is  irrational 
for  the  lower  class  is  rational  for  the  system  as  a whole) 
might  well  be  extended  to  the  entire  lower  class,  including 
small  farmers  and  wage  workers  and  even  beyond  Cohen  County, 
but  this  research  was  limited  to  one  occupational  segment  - 
seafood  gatherers  of  but  one  village. 


NOTES 


-^Author's  italics. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  COUNTY  AND  THE  TOWN 
The  County 

Cohen  County  is  located  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
north  of  Tampa  and  south  of  Apalachicola.  Sixty  miles  to 
the  east  is  University  City,  an  important  regional  center. 

A large  part  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  wooded  land  or  swamp 
The  elevation  of  Cohen  County  ranges  from  sea  level  to 
130  feet.  The  annual  average  temperature  is  68.9°F.  The 
average  rainfall  is  60.76  inches  per  year. 

Cohen  County  is  crossed  by  Highway  19,  one  of  the  main 
touristic  axes  of  Florida  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
across  the  county.  There  is  another  important  highway  in 
the  region  running  from  north  to  south  and  several  others 
which  run  from  west  to  east.  The  county  has,  therefore,  an 

% 

excellent  system  of  highways  tying  houses  and  towns  to  one 
another,  and  linking  the  county  to  the  larger  urban  centers 
of  Florida. 

The  county  has  eight  "incorporated  cities":1*  that  is, 

towns  with  their  own  government.  There  is  no  clear  division 

11 

♦Notes  begin  on  page  39. 
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of  governmental  functions  between  the  county  and  the  "cities." 

# # • 

There  is,  however,  a clear  separation  between  "city"  and 
county  lands.  While  the  "cities"  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  recognized  as  within  "city  limits,"  the  county 
is  charged  with  what  is  left. 

The  estimated  14,000  inhabitants  of  Cohen  County  in 
1975,  (Thompson,  1973:25)  are  distributed  into  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  category  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"cities;"  in  the  second  is  the  farm  population,  and  finally 
there  is  a part  of  the  population  which  lives  neither  in 
farms  nor  in  "cities,"  but  in  a form  of  settlement  I shall 
call  "unstructured  neighborhoods." 

The  largest  town  in  Cohen  County  is  Cohenville,  with 
a population  of  1965  (U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970). 
Cohenville  is  a typical  North  Florida  town.  Its  urban 
pattern  is  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  one  "Main  Street" 
and  one  "First  Avenue."  Along  these  two  streets  are  con- 
centrated the  main  commercial,  financial  and  governmental 
institutions.  The  immediate  trade  area  of  Cohenville  com- 
prises about  5000  persons.  . 

The  other  streets  of  Cohenville  run  parallel  to  the 
"Main  Street"  and  the  "First  Avenue."  In  spite  of  this 
geometric  pattern,  Cohenville  like  other  towns  in  Cohen 
County  does  not  have  a clearly  delimited  urban  area. 
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Although  maps  of  Cohenville  show  a clearly  marked  "city  limits," 
a person  enters  gradually  into  the  town's  environment.  Usually 
the  houses  are  hidden  in  the  woods  and  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them.  It  is  rare  to  find  people  walking 
in  the  streets. 

The  other  towns  of  Cohen  County  follow  the  same  general 
urban  pattern:  They  are  also  the  result  of  the  crossing  of 
two  principal  thoroughfares.  They  vary,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  local  topography,  population,  economic 
activities  and  function  in  the  regional  context. 

The  second  largest  town  in  Cohen  County  is  Ellinston, 
with  a population  of  1939  in  1970.  It  is  also  the  center  of 
an  important  farming  area.  Since  it  is  only  18  miles  from 
the  University  City,  added  to  its  traditional  population 
is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  people  who  work  or  study 
in  University  City  and  use  Ellinston  as  a dormitory  town. 

The  other  towns  of  the  county  are  much  smaller.  The 
county  seat  population  is  employed  mainly  in  public  business 
or  in  activities  related  to  public  business.  In  the  county 
seat  is  the  Courthouse,  where  the  offices  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  county  are  found. 

Coon  Creek,  another  "incorporated  city,"  is  a typical 
crossroads  hamlet  (Arensberg  and  Kimball,  1965:108).  Actually, 
all  of  the  inland  towns  of  Cohen  County  seem  to  be  the  result 
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of -the  growth  of  crossroads  hamlets. 

- re  The  waterfront  towns  of  Cohen  County  are  very  different 
from  these  inland  towns.  Three  of  them  are  seaside  towns 
and  one  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  an  important  river  which 
offers  easy  access  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two 
seaside  "incorporated  cities"  in  Cohen  County  are  in  reality 
only  one  urban  center.  They  are  spacially  joined  but  sep- 
arated administratively.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  seaside 
towns  try  to  follow  the  same  urban  model  found  in  the  inland 
towns,  with  streets  crossing  one  another,  this  is  not  an 
easy  task.  The  three  towns  (one  of  them  composed  of  two 
^incorporated  cities")  appear  on  the  maps  with  a shape  much 
more  regular  than  the  one  they  really  have.  Of  necessity 

they  follow  bays,  bayous  and,  in  two  cases,  the  bends  of 

% 

the  river.  The  urban  pattern  is  further  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  access  to  the  water,  preferentially  from  the 
backyards  of  the  houses,  is  a strategic  problem.  These  towns 
seem  to  be  designed  in  such  a way  that  they  will  give  the 
largest  possible  number  of  households  access  to  the  water. 

— : All  the  towns  referred  to  above  as  "incorporated  cities" 

have  their  own  government  and  several  local  institutions  such 
as  a volunteer  fire  corps,  for  example.  Besides  these  "in- 
corporated cities"  and  their  suburbs,  Cohen  County  has  two 

- unstructured  neighborhoods."  These  are  simply  a concentration 
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of  houses  along  a road.  Both  have  a small  grocery  store, 
and  one  has  a boat  ramp  on  a river.  One  of  the  unstructured 
neighborhoods  seems  to  be  as  large  as  the  smallest  incorpora- 
ted city  of  the  county  (Coon  Creek) . They  are  only  resi- 
dential areas,  and  the  inhabitants  work  in  one  of  the  nearby 
towns.  The  two  unstructured  neighborhoods  are  more  or  less 
equidistant  from  two  or  three  of  the  towns.  They  function 
as=if  they  were  suburbs  of  the  county  as  a whole, 
rcvrr.s There  is  a black  neighborhood  on  the  outskirts  of  each 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Cohen  County.  The  majority  of  the 
houses  consist  of  rather  dilapidated  shacks.  Very  few 
blaeks  live  in  the  waterfront  towns.  The  black  population 
Of1  the  county  was  3,216  in  1970.  The  total  population  of 
the.  county  in  the  same  year  was  12,756.  However,  in  1960 
the  black  population  of  the  county  was  3,133  out  of  a total 
of =107 364  individuals  in  this  year.  There  was,  therefore, 
an' increase  of  83  blacks  in  the  county  from  1960  to  1970 
1276%  more).  For  the  county  as  a whole,  the  percentage  of 
black' population  dropped  from  30.2%  to  25.2%  (Thompson, 
1973:39).  The  slow  growth  in  the  black  group  is  in  part  a 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  black  migration  to  other 
areas.  From  1960  to  1970,  596  blacks  (19%  of  the  black 
total)  left  Cohen  County  following  the  trend  initiated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  of  blacks  migrating  from  South 
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to  the  North  .and  to  urban  centers  in  the  South.  The  only 
reason  for  the  growth  of  black  population  is  the  high  rate 
of  births  among  them.  In  fact,  during  these  10  years  there 
were  1,096  births  of  blacks  in  the  county  and  417  deaths. 

Not  only  has  Cohen  County  been  losing  its  black  popu- 

% , 

lation,  it  has  also  been  losing  young  people  of  all  races. 

As  in  other  rural  areas,  there  is  a general  lack  of  new 
economic  opportunities  in  Cohen  County  which  causes  young 
people  to  leave  the  area.  The  total  population  of  the  county, 
however,  has  been  growing.  From  1960  to  1970  it  increased 
from  10,364  to  12,756  (23.1%).  The  rate  of  births  has  been 
higher  during  this  time  than  the  rate  of  deaths  (2,430  births 
and  1,338  deaths),  which  accounts  for  a part  of  this  growth. 

The  birth  rate  in  1970,  for  example,  was  16.1  while  the 
death  rate  was  8.1.  But  this  difference  barely  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  young  people  in  the  county.  The  growth  is 
explained  by  the  appearance  of  outsiders,  mainly  retirees, 
who  come  to  live  in  the  county.  In  fact,  the  migration  for 
Cohen  County  showed  a net  gain  of  12.5%  from  1960  to  1970, 
a gain  of  1,300  persons  (Thompson,  1973:47). 

The  coming  of  the  retirees  and  the  emigration  of  young 

9 *” 

people  has  produced  a concentration  of  a large  parcel  of  the 
county's  population  in  the  older  age  groups  — the  1970 
population  census  showed  that  23%  of  the  population  of  the  county 
is  between  45  and  64  years  old  and  that  13%  is  above  65. 


Total  change 
Change  due  to 
net  migration 
Change  due  to 
new  births 


FIGURE  II.  COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE 
IN  COHEN  COUNTY  (1960-1970) 
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The  huge  majority  of  retirees  live  in  the  water  front 
towns  — Floridians  who  have  retired  in  the  county,  or  out- 
of-state  people  who  have  come  to  retire  in  Florida  because 
of  the  climate.  These  people  find  in  Cohen  County  the  calm 
of  small  town  life  and  relatively  cheap  real  estate,  charac- 
teristics they  would  not  find  further  south  in  the  great 
tourist  cities  and  retirement  centers  of  Florida.  These 
retirees  usually  are  not  wealthy,  but  they  draw  enough  from 
Social  Security  to  live  a simple  but  comfortable  life.  The 

• 

trend  of  retirees  settling  in  the  county  has  been  accentuated 
in  the  last  four  years. 

About  17.8%  of  the  population  was  classified  as  living 
on  farms  (U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970).  The  rest  live 
in  one  of  the  settlements  described  above.  This  residential 
distribution  of  population  is  clearly  associated  with  the 
occupational  categories  of  the  county,  as  can  be  seen  by 
Table  I.  . 

This  table  also  provides  a first  view  of  an  important 
aspect  of  the  county's  economy.  The  main  product  of  the 
area  is  lumber.  Commercial  forest  industries,  large  enter- 
prises usually  with  northern  capital,  own  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  wooded  area.  The  remaining  forest  area  is 
owned  by  local  people.  Cattle  raising  is  the  largest  farm 
enterprise.  Corn  and  peanuts  are  the  main  agricultural  pro- 


ducts in  the  area. 
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TABLE  I 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COHEN  COUNTY'S 
POPULATION  IN  1970 


Cateqory 

Percent 

NON-AGRICULTURAL 

80.0 

Waqe  and  Salary 

66.3 

Manufacturing 

23.6 

Construction 

9.0 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

2.8 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

13.5 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

1.1 

Service  and  other  wage-salary 

6.7 

Government 

9.5 

All  Other  Non-Aqricultural 

15.7 

AGRICULTURAL 

18.0 

Source:  Department  of  Research,  Florida  Industrial  Commission 
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The  industrial  sector  is  relatively  small.  The  most 
important  industries  are  those  related  to  the  processing  of 
lumber.  Tourism  is  not  as  important  an  activity  as  it  is  in 
other  regions  of  Florida.  There  are  some  local  tourist 
attractions,  mainly  in  Mullet  Springs.  Most  of  the  northern 
tourists  who  pass  by  Cohen  County,  however,  are  on  their 
way  further  south. 

The  most  important  businesses  in  the  county,  namely 
cattle  ranches  and  lumber  reserves,  are  owned  by  large  and 
distant  corporations.  County  people  own  part  of  the  lumber 
reserves  and  some  of  the  cattle  ranches.  In  the  commercial 
sector,  county  people  own  what  the  corporations  have  not 
taken  over.  For  example,  while  in  Cohenville  and  Ellinston 
there  are  branches  of  the  supermarket  chains  found  all  over 
Florida,  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  only  small  grocery 
stores  owned  by  local  people.  Motel  chains  are  practically 
unrepresented  in  Cohen  County,  providing  an  opportunity  which 
the  county  people  exploit.  Ownership  of  banks  and  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  is  another  area  in  which  there 
is  a heavy  representation  of  local  people. 

Wagley's  (1952:147)  distinction  between  "regional"  and 
local  upper  class,  which  he  has  applied  to  Brazilian  society 
can  also  be  used  in  Cohen  County.  The  wealthiest  people  in 
the  county  tend  to  have  economic  and  political  ties  with 
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people  in  the  same  socio-economic  strata  in  the  region  and 
the  state.  In  contrast  with  Brazil,  however,  there  is  no 
clearly  marked  separation  between  the  regional  and  local 
upper  classes.  The  efficient  communication  system  of  Cohen 
County  and  Florida  disperses  all  levels  of  the  upper  classes 
throughout  the  whole  state  and  into  different  places.  There- 
fore, the  regional  upper  class  is  not  concentrated  in  any  one 
important  regional  center,  but  is  instead  confused  with  the 
local  upper  class.  In  addition,  there  are  apparently  no 
essential  differences  in  life  styles  among  the  classes  formed 

by  the  population  of  traditional  settlement  in  the  region.3 

• % 

The  diffusion  of  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  county, 
its  small  population,  and  the  lack  of  essential  differences 
in  life  styles  create  a situation  whereby  the  county  is  a 
whole  community,  in  the  way  defined  by  Arensberg  and  Kimball 
(1965:15).  There  is  a countywide  network  of  kinship  and 
social  relations  that  gives  to  the  whole  county  the  charac- 
teristics of  a single  community  comprising  people  of  all 
classes  and  all  places. 

The  Town 

Although  a part  of  the  county  community.  Mullet  Springs 
is  much  more  self-contained  than  the  other  towns  of  Cohen 
County.  There  are  several  factors  contributing  to  this  fact. 
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The  first  is  the  distance  of  Mullet  Springs  from  the  other 
"incorporated  cities"  and  from  the  main  centers  of  the 
region;  the  closest  town  to  Mullet  Springs  is  the  hamlet  of 
Coon  Creek,  22  miles  away.  Another  reason  is  the  peculiar 
history  of  the  town.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  III,  the 
history  of  Mullet  Springs  is  enough  to  produce  a strong 
identity  in  the  town  matched  by  few  other  places  in  Florida. 

A third  reason  is  the  economic  specialization  of  the  town. 

The  majority  of  the  working  population  of  Mullet  Springs  is 
employed  in  the  seafood  industry.  Seafood  gathering  requires 
skills  which  are  part  of  a local  tradition,  and  the  whole 
town's  subculture  is  in  part  an  adaptation  to  a seaside  en- 
vironment. A fourth  reason  would  be  that  the  traditional 
population  of  Mullet  Springs  live  in  a closed  kinship  group. 
Mullet  Springs,  therefore,  while  participating  in  the  wider 
society  of  the  county  and  the  region,  is  a community  in 
itself.  People  visit  relatives  in  other  towns  and  neigh- 
boring counties  or  they  buy  groceries  in  Cohenville  where 
shopping  is  less  expensive,  or  they  travel  to  the  county  seat 
to  do  public  business  in  the  courthouse.  However,  most  of 
their  interactions  take  place  in  town,  and  the  majority  of 
the  townspeople  prefer  to  stay  there,  sometimes  not  leaving 
town  for  five  or  ten  years. 

The  people  of  Mullet  Springs,  however,  are  politically 
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an  integral  part  of  the  county.  The  townspeople  see  Mullet 
Springs  as  a part  of  Cohen  County,  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
of  the  South  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  States. 
They  compete  with  other  towns  of  the  county, ^ and  people 
of  these  other  towns  like  to  make  fun  of  Mullet  Springs. 
Mullet  Springs  residents  tend  to  be  poorer  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  towns.  In  addition,  they  have  less  formal 
education.  They  are  physically  and  socially  more  isolated 
from  the  "great  tradition"  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
region. 

If  on  the  one  hand  Mullet  Springs  people  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  in  the  county 
and  in  the  region,  on  the  other  hand  they  set  off  the  State 
of  Florida  from  other  states  in  the  U.  S.  Their  conception 
of  "Florida"  is  limited  to  North  and  Central  Florida,  and 
does  not  include  the  South  Florida  "Yankee  country."  As 
Southerners  they  consider  the  South  to  be  exploited  and 
dominated  by  the  North.  The  race  issue  is  cited  as  an  every- 
day example  of  this  fact.  Several  of  the  residents  talk 
about  the  Civil  War  as  if  it  had  happened  only  a few  years 
ago.  The  burning  of  Atlanta,  for  example,  is  sometimes  told 
with  such  emotion  that  one  who  has  little  knowledge  of 
American  history  might  think  that  the  teller  must  have  been 


present . 
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If,  on  one  hand,  they  resent  the  Northerners,  on  the 
other,  they  consider  themselves  more  American  that  the 
Northerners.  A reason  cited  by  the  local  people  is  that 
for  "each  northern  hero  there  have  been  20  southern  heroes" 
in  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  involved. 

Mullet  Springs  consists  of  a group  of  islands.  As  a 
seaside  town,  the  grid  pattern  is  obeyed  to  the  extent 
possible.  Looking  at  the  map  of  the  town,  one  can  notice 
how  bayous  and  the  sea  surround  it.  The  great  majority 
of  the  houses,  as  in  other  places  in  the  county,  are  wooden 
buildings.  They  give  an  impression  of  being  very  fragile 
but  they  are  not.  Several  of  them  have  stood  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  withstanding  several  hurricanes.  The 
town  of  Mullet  Springs  has  very  well  defined  neighborhoods. 
Along  the  Main  Street  is  "downtown."  In  this  area  are  some 
of  the  hotels,  the  Crabtrap  Bar,  the  Springs  Hotel  and  its 
bar,  the  City  Hall  with  a garage  on  the  side  for  the  fire 
truck,  the  Post  Office,  the  gift  shops,  the  Sundries  store, 
the  Seven  Eleven  store  and  some  residences. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  the  places  known  by  the 
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names  of  "Kiss  You  Baby,"  "Hug  You"  and  "Serena  Park."  Each 
of  these  places  forms  a neighborhood. 

On  another  island  is  the  Pelican  Point  neighborhood. 
There  along  the  area  known  as  "Cemetery  Road,"  are  not  only 
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FIGURE  III.  MULLET  SPRINGS  NEIGHBORHOODS 
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the  houses  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  but  all  the  houses 
of  the  area.  The  seaside  houses  are  the  houses  on  "The 
Beach"  or  in  "Duck  Cove."  There  is  no  name  however,  for 
the  place  where  most  of  the  houses  of  town  are  situated,  an 
area  I shall  call  "The  Core."  The  old  black  neighborhood 

t , # 

is  in  this  area  which  was  known  in  the  past  as  "The  Bottom. " 

It  is  here  that  the  12  remaining  blacks  of  Mullet  Springs 
live.  Some  of  the  abandoned  black  houses  were  bought  by 
the  Cohen  County  Housing  Authority,  which  tore  them  down 
and  built  in  their  place  new  houses  for  people  of  low 
income.  These  17  "government  houses"  offer  a different 
architectonic  pattern  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  They  are 
made  of  red  brick  and  give  the  impression  of  being  the  most 
solid  houses  in  town.^ 

As  in  the  other  towns  of  the  county  it  is  hard  to  find 
anybody  in  the  streets  on  weekdays.  Only  in  the  early 
evening  are  there  any  people  sitting  on  the  porches.  People 
are  at  home,  in  the  boats  or  at  one  of  the  gathering  centers 
of  the  town,  usually  behind  closed  doors.  The  main  assemblage 
centers  are  the  hardware  store,  the  four  bars  of  the  town, 
the  churches  and  the  fishhouses.  Teenagers  tend  to  meet  in 
the  sundries  store  or  in  the  Seven  Eleven  store.  The  only 

•• 

outdoor  meeting  place  is  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  in  the 
morning.  Small  groups  of  men  meet  there  to  exchange  news  and 


talk. 
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On  weekends  the  situation  changes.  Mullet  Springs  is 
an  old  and  picturesque  place.  It  has  several  seafood  restau- 
rants and  people  from  University  City  and  from  as  far  as 
Orlando  or  Jacksonville  come  to  eat  seafood,  to  fish  from  the 
dock  or  in  their  own  boats,  or  just  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

:*  : In  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  the  population  of  the 

town  increases.  During  the  winter  elderly  people  from  the 
north  come  to  take  advantage  of  the  warm  weather.  Many  stay 
in. cottages  or  motels  and  some  of  them  have  vacation  houses 
in: town.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  several  elderly 
couples  arrive  in  town  in  trailers,  pulling  boats  behind 
thenu-  In  the  summer  the  population  increases  again.  Summer 
is: time  for  school  vacation,  and  whoever  has  relatives  in 
Mullet  Springs  has  a good  place  for  children  to  spend  the 
season.  This  opportunity  is  used  by  many  youngsters  who 
create  regular  bicycle  traffic  in  the  streets, 
e e.rThe  permanent  population  of  Mullet  Springs  is  separated 

t 

by  the  townspeople  into  two  categories:  "natives"  and  "out- 

siders."  The  "natives"  form  the  traditional  population  of 
the  town;  most  of  them  were  raised  in  Mullet  Springs.  The 
majority  of  the  "outsiders"  are  elderly  people  who  came  to 
retire  in  Mullet  Springs.  The  total  population  of  Mullet 
Springs  in  1970  was  714  persons  according  to  the  U.  S.  census 
of  population.  Nowadays  the  population  has  increased  to  an 
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estimated  750  because  of  the  arrival  of  new  "outsiders." 

About  one  fourth  of  the  total  population  can  be  considered 
"outsiders . " 

Mullet  Springs'  recent  boom  in  new  arrivals  has  offset 
a secular  trend  toward  a loss  in  population.  Because  econo- 
mic opportunities  are  limited  in  town,  after  high  school 
graduation,  the  majority  of  young  people  leave.  In  1950  the 
town's  population  was  988  (U.  S.  Census);  in  1960  it  reached 
a low  of  688,  and  now  it  is  growing  again.  The  population 
of  retirees  that  Mullet  Springs  is  receiving,  combined  with 
the  migration  of  local  young  people,  creates  a heavy  con- 
centration of  the  population  in  the  older  age  groups.  Mullet 
Springs,  therefore,  follows  and  even  accentuates  the  general 
trend  observed  for  the  county.7  Table  II  shows  the  demographic 
structure  of  the  town. 

Disequilibrium  between  the  sexes  among  the  15-24  age 
group  may  easily  be  related  to  the  higher  rate  of  migration 

4 

of  young  males.  In  fact,  in  these  groups,  the  sex  rate  is 
68.8.  In  the  older  age  groups,  there  is  again  a larger 
number  of  women,  what  is  correlated  with  the  higher  rate  of 
mortality  among  males  of  these  ages.  Thus  the  total  sex  rate 
is  91.9,  lower  therefore  than  the  national  average  (about 
99) . The  larger  concentration  of  women  in  the  older  age 
group  reflects,  however,  the  higher  rate  of  male  mortality 
of  these  ages. 
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TABLE  II 


• 

DISTRIBUTION 

OF  POPULATION  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 
BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

Acre 

Males 

Females 

Under 

5 years 

25 

19 

5-9 

28 

24 

i 

10-14 

29 

29 

15-19 

24 

35 

20-24 

18 

26 

25-34 

34 

27 

35-44 

36 

40 

45-54 

48 

51 

55-64 

48 

55 

65-74 

34 

40 

75  and 

over 

18 

26 

Total 

342 

372 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1970,  Census  Access 

Program,  University  of  Florida- 
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In  1970  there  were  186  male  adults  in  Mullet  Springs 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  64,  in  the  age  categories  con- 
sidered to  be  able  to  work.  In  the  same  age  categories 
there  were  206  women.  That  means  that  the  supposed  working- 
age  population  makes  up  54.9%  of  the  total.  The  dependence 
rate  that  includes  people  above  14  as  working  would  be  however, 
61.5.  In  Mullet  Springs  people  usually  begin  to  work  after 
high  school  graduation.  At  the  same  time  118  persons  were 
above  65  and  considered  to  be  retired.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  several  people  in  this  situation  who  continue  to  work. 

Some  "natives"  work  because  the  amount  they  draw  from  Social 
Security  is  not  enough  to  live  on.  Some  "outsiders"  work 
to  "have  something  to  do." 

The  economy  of  Mullet  Springs  is  based  on  seafood 
gathering  and  on  tourism.  We  have  in  Table  III,  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  towns  population.  Table  IV  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  working  population  according  to  the 
major  sectors. 

The  large  part  of  the  population  working  in  restaurants 
and  hotels  and  cottages  may  give  a misleading  impression. 

In  fact  about  50%  of  the  people  employed  in  tourism  are 
women  with  part-time  jobs.  Although  tourism  has  probably 
now  become  the  activity  which  brings  the  highest  income  to 
Mullet  Springs,  seafood  production  occupies  most  of  the  labor 
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TABLE  III 

» 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS  - 1974 


Occupation  Number 

High  School  Principal  1 

Elementary  school  teachers  8 

High  school  teachers  6 

; * • 

School  maintenance  personnel  3 

% 

School  Secretary  1 

Gift  shop  operators  5 

Dry  goods  store  manager  1 

Dry  goods  store  helper  1 

» 

Hardware  store  clerks  2 

Motel  and  cottage  personnel  - 22 

Restaurant  owners  4 

Workers  in  restaurants  62 

Automotive  parts  sales  1 

Flea  market  owner  and  operator  1 

University  of  Florida  Marine  Laboratory 

caretaker  1 

' * * 

Professional  artists  4 

Building  contractors  2 
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TABLE  III  - Continued 

Occupation  Number 

Mayor  1 

City  Clerk  1 

City  maintenance  employees  2 

Policeman  1 

Chief  of  Fire  Department  1 

Preachers  4 

Special  Water  District  (state  agency)  3 

Post  Office  2 

Physician  1 

Nurse  2. 

Physician's  secretary  1 

Marine  Patrol  (state  government)  2 

Sheriff’s  Deputy  (county  government)  1 

Plumber  j. 

Brick  layer  4 

Bridge  workers  2 

* 9 

House  painter  ^ 

Carpenters  2 

Heavy  equipment  operators  in  construction  2 

State  Forestry  Department  1 


Avon  Sales 


1 
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TABLE  III  - Continued 

Occupation Number 

Amway  sales  1 

Fishermen  28 

Crabbers  30 

Oystermen  14 

Fishhouse  workers  (commercialization  of  8 

seafood) 

Bait  shrimpers  2 

Boat  builders  2 

Trap  maker  1 

Fishing  net  repairs  1 

Fishing  lure  maker  1 

Gardeners  2 

Bank  personnel  5 

Gas  station  operators  3 

Hair  dressers  2 

Grocery  store  personnel  10 

Mechanic  1 

Taxi  driver  1 

Developers  2 

Retirees  m 

TOTAL 385 

Source:  Field  work 
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TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORKING  POPULATION  OF  MULLET 
SPRINGS  BY  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  SECTORS  - 1974 


Sector 

Amount 

Percent 

Government 

35 

9.0 

Hotel  and  cottages 

22 

5.7 

Restaurants 

66 

17.1 

Seafood  industry 

87 

22.5 

Construction 

• 14 

3.6 

Retired 

111 

28.8 

All  others 

50 

12.9 

TOTALS 

385 

100.0 

Source:  Field  Work 
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on  a full-time  basis.  There  are  changes  from  one  sector  to 
another.  For  example,  a fisherman  can  become  a hotel  care- 
taker and  a retiree  can  get  a restaurant  job.  The  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  construction  sector  were  working  on  a 
new  bridge  improving  access  to  the  town.  Usually  the  owners 
of  the  diverse  businesses  manage  and  work  in  their  own 
businesses.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  hotel 
and  cottages  sector  and  in  stores. 

In  Table  V a list  is  presented  of  the  businesses  which 
were  operating  in  town  during  the  time  of  my  field  work. 
Restaurants  and  shops  which  were  closed  during  that  time 
are  not  listed. 

The  majority  of  the  businesses  listed  in  Table  V are 
operated  by  the  owners  and/or  their  wives.  In  businesses 
which  require  a large  number  of  employees,  such  as  fish- 
houses  and  restaurants,  the  owners  serve  as  managers. 
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TABLE  V 

BUSINESSES  IN  OPERATION  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 

1974 


Businesses Numb 

Bars  4 
Laundry  1 
Restaurants  4 
Sundries  Store  1 
Art  Gallery  1 
Construction  Company  1 
Bank  1 
Trailer  Parks  2 
Cottage  Enterprises  5 
Fishhouses  2 
Hotels  and  Motels  7 
Fishing  Center  2 
Gas  Stations  2 
Marinas  3 
Food  Stores  2 
Independent  Crab  Gatherers  ••  2 
Oysterhouses  2 


Bait  Houses 


2 
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TABLE  V - Continued 


Businesses 

— . - - - 

Number 

» • 

Snack  Stand 

------  - - - ' --  • ■' 

1 

Source : Field  Work8 


NOTES 


^•"Incorporated  cities"  is  a juridical  concept.  These 
"cities"  in  Cohen  County  are  sociologically  "towns." 

2 

Adapted  from  General  Highway  Map,  1967,  (Florida 
State  Road  Department) . 

am  using  here  Max  Weber’s  concept  of  social  class 
(1953:64). 

^In  the  city  records  we  could  find  several  expressions 
of  these  feelings  between  the  towns.  For  example: 

"The  City  was  asked  to  sponsor  a Queen  for  the  Water- 
melon Festival  in  Cohenville  at  a cost  of  $10.00. 

Motion  by  councilman  (Whyte) : The  City  of  (Mullet 

Springs)  will  not  sponsor  a Queen  for  the  Watermelon 
Festival  in  (Cohenville) . 

This  was  seconded  by  Councilman  Roberts.  Motion 
carried. " 

(Mullet  Springs  City  Records,  June  1,  1964). 

In  1960  a letter  was  sent  from  the  City  Council  to  the 
County  Commission  protesting  the  construction  of  a hospital 
in  Ellinston.  Mullet  Springs  is  almost  the  same  distance 
from  University  City,  which  already  had  an  excellent  hospi- 
tal, as  it  is  from  Ellinston.  A tax  raise  was  expected  with 
the  new  hospital. 

^Wooden  houses  are  believed  by  the  local  people  to  with- 
stand hurricanes  better  than  cement  block  or  brick  houses. 

The  reason  given  is  that  the  wind  passes  through  the  wood 
houses  at  the  junctions  of  the  boards,  while  cement  block 
or  brick  houses  offer  a flat  resistence  to  the  winds.  The 
impression  I have  is  that  the  people  of  Mullet  Springs  are 
correct.  Red  brick  houses  such  as  the  "government  houses" 
of  Mullet  Springs  are,  however,  symbols  of  status.  In  fact 
to  live  in  a red  brick  house  is  a source  of  pride  to  many 
North  Floridians. 

^Adapted  from  original  map  in  Varney  (1963 :Fig  30). 
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7In  all  the  waterfront  towns  of  Cohen  County,  the  same 
thing  is  observed.  The  retirees  prefer,  of  course,  to  live 
near  the  water.  Resttown  and  Senalotcha  River,  waterfront 
towns  of  the  county,  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
retirees . 

®The  table  includes  only  the  businesses  in  operation. 
There  was,  for  example,  one  closed  restaurant  and  one  closed 
fishhouse  during  the  field  period.  Some  businesses  may 
have  parallel  functions.  Thus,  one  of  the  oysterhouses  also 
deals  with  smoked  mullet. 


j.  - - - - 
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CHAPTER  III 


HISTORY 

~r  Mullet  Springs  and  adjacent  areas  were  inhabited  by 

Indians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Large  numbers 

• • 

of  arrowheads  and  other  tools  are  found  along  the  coast  and 
inland  in  the  county.  "Shell  mounds,"  remains  of  seafood 
consumed  by  the  Indians,  can  be  found  along  the  coast.  To- 
day, the  collecting  of  archeological  materials  is  a very 
popular  hobby  in  the  county. 

It  seens  that  the  first  occupation  of  the  area  of  Mullet 
Springs  by  Europeans  was  by  two  Englishmen  during  the  first 
Seminole  War  (Burtchaell,  1949:9).  In  the  1840s,  the  island 
of  Mullet  Springs  were  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Florida  as 
a depot  and  a camp  for  Indian  prisoners.  The  main  reason 
for  the  choice  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  its  relative 
salubrity,  its  geographic  position  in  North  Florida  and  the 
facilities  and  protection  offered  by  the  local  harbors 
(Varney,  1963:57).  Shortly  afterwards,  the  army  abandoned 
the  area  because  of  a hurricane  that  destroyed  all  its 
installations  (Burchaell,  1948:11). 
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♦Notes  begin  on  page  72 
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At  about  the  same  time  that  the  army  was  in  the  area, 
the  islands  became  a summer  colony  for  some  plantation  owners, 
mainly  from  the  region  around  Tallahassee.  In  the  late  1850s 
the  area  was  bought  by  the  Florida  Railroad  Company,  chartered 
in  1853  (Varney,  1963:142-145  and  Burtchaell,  1948:10-13). 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  was  delayed  to  some  extent 
because  of  the  insistence  of  the  Governor  of  Florida  in  having 
the  railroad  cross  his  plantation  in  Micanopy,  and  because 
of  the  political  competition  from  other  ports  such  as  Tampa 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Gulf  end  of  the  railroad  crossing 
Florida . 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  town  was  blockaded  by  the 
Union  Navy.  Mullet  Springs  suffered  the  shelling  of  its 
ships  in  the  harbor  and  of  the  ones  which  tried  to  run  the 
blockade.  Besides  being  the  most  important  port  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  the  town  still  had  a local  industry  of  salt  and 
turpentine  to  be  used  by  the  Confederate  Army.  Reports 
from  the  time  (in  Varney,  1963:150  and  Burtchaell,  1948:30) 
indicate  that  the  cargoes  of  the  sunken  or  captured  Confederate 
vessels  were  mainly  cotton  and  turpentine.  Burtchaell  (1948: 
19)  reports  that  the  sympathies  during  the  times  of  the 
Civil  War  were  divided  among  the  approximately  100  people 
of  Mullet  Springs.  The  Union  Navy  was  informed  of  everything 
that  happened  in  town. 


Cohen  County  was  the  scene  of  one  land  engagement  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Confederate  troops  in  1865.  Reported 
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results  of  the  engagement  vary  depending  on  the  side  re- 
porting them.  While  Burtchaell  (1948:26)  citing  the 
"Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,"  describes  a situation 
where  Confederate  troops  are  defeated  by  equally  strong 
Union  troops,  Varney  (1963:152)  cites  the  "Confederate  Mili- 
tary History, " published  in  Atlanta,  which  talks  about  two 
Union  regiments  being  defeated  by  a small  guerrilla-like 
Confederate  band. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  town  began  its  greatest 
surge  of  development.  The  railroad,  completed  in  1860, 
entered  into  operation,  and  the  extensive  lumber  reserves  of 
the  area  began  to  be  exploited.  In  1855  Eberhard  Faber 
acquired  a large  tract  of  land  in  the  county  to  exploit  the 
cedar  forest  for  its  pencil  manufacturing.  From  1869  to 
1390  the  population  of  the  town  increased  more  than  tenfold. 
Burtchaell  (1943:77)  calculates  that  by  1890  a population 
of  5000  people  lived  in  Mullet  Springs. 

During  all  this  time  the  land  in  town  continued  to  be  *■ 
owned  by  the  railroad  company.  Its  policy  was  not  to  sell 
the  land,  but  to  rent  it  cn  a long  term  basis  to  whomever 
mxght  be  interested  in  living  or  establishing  a business 
m Mullet  Springs.  This  fact  is  sometimes  cited  as  one  of 
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the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  the  town  in 
later  years.  Even  with  this  drawback,  in  this  30-year  period. 

Mullet  Springs  became  an  important  industrial  center  in 

, • 

Florida  based  on  the  exploitation  and  processing  of  lumber. 
There  were  13  large  saw  mills  in  town  as  well  as  three  pen- 
cil factories  and  one  boat  building  yard.  From  1870  to  1895 
there  were  28  ships  built  in  the  local  yard.  In  the  same 
period  the  town  became  an  important  port  distributing 
Florida  products  in  New  Orleans  and  to  Central  America  and 
receiving  fruits  and  other  tropical  products  from  Central 
American  countries.  Mullet  Springs  had  three  hotels  and 
several  boarding  houses.  . One  of  the  hotels  had  200  rooms. 
Evidence  of  its  importance  during  this  period  is  given  by 
the  transference  of  the  customs  house  from  Tampa  to  Mullet 
Springs . 

By  1890  the  town  began  to  show  signs  that  the  lumber 
boom  was  ending,  and  the  population  began  to  decrease.  The 
main  reason  according  to  some  authors  (cf.  Burtchaell,  1948: 
40)  was  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  cedar  forest.  This 
was,  or  course,  a very  important  reason.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  problem  was  not  simply  the  diminishing  lumber 
supply  in  the  region,  but  that  it  was  diminishing  along  the 
main  arteries  of  communication.  Between  Mullet  Springs  and 
Coon  Creek  there  were  five  small  settlements  where  trains 
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stopped.  The  main  function  of  the  stops  was  the  loading  of 
lumber  to  be  processed  in  Mullet  Springs.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  lumber  came  to  Mullet  Springs  by  waterways.  In  the 
swamps  that  circle  the  town  there  are  hundreds  of  channels 
and  creeks,  several  of  them  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Cedar  was  cut  along  the  streams  and  brought  by  water  to  the 
town. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  of  Mullet  Springs  as  the 
most  important  Gulf  Coast  port  was  the  pattern  of  ownership 
of  the  land  described  above.  The  railroad  company  owned  all 
the  land  in  town,  and  this  was  probably  not  very  stimulating 
for  the  establishment  of  business  requiring  heavy  capital 
expenditures.  Lastly,  the  end  of  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  branch  to  Tampa  in  1884  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  decline  of  the  town.  Tampa,  because  of  the  depth  of  the 
harbor  has  a better  port  for  large  vessels  than  Mullet  Springs. 
The  coup  de  grace  for  the  pretensions  of  the  town  was  a hurri- 
cane and  the  fire  that  followed  it.  The  mills,  already 
dropping  their  production  because  of  lack  of  lumber  were 
destroyed.  Dozens  of  boats  were  sunk,  and  their  crews  lost. 

By  1900  the  population  of  the  town  had  fallen  to  739 
(Burtchaell,  1948:77).  Since  then,  except  for  several  small 
and  short-lived  economic  adventures,  the  gathering  of  seafood 
has  become  the  most  important  economic  activity  in  Mullet 
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Springs.  One  of  these  adventures  was  a filibustering  during 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  American  War.  Mullet  Springs  became 
a center  of  commerce  of  arms  and  ammunition  being  shipped  to 
the  Cuban  rebels  who  were  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Another  adventure  was  moonshining  during  Prohibition.  The  ; 
land  area  around  Mullet  Springs  is  almost  entirely  swamp, 
and  several  people  knew  the  swamp  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
sea  area.  They  had,  therefore,  many  good  places  in  which  to 
hide  their  stills.  - -c  ~ r;--. -■  /;  rrV- • 

of  t After  the  lumber  boom  the  only  permanent  important  econo- 
mic activity  besides  seafood  production  was  a fiber  and  brush 
factory.  Although  not  a sea-oriented  industry,  the  plant 
fallowed  the  same  extractive  pattern  in  the  areas  The  fiber 

was  gathered  from  the  palmetto  trees  very  abundant  in  the 

• 

swamp.:  The  plant  operated  from  1910to  1950  without  inter-; 
ruption.  In  the  twenties  it  employed  as  many  as  149  persons, 
including  "niggers  and  young  men,"2  in  the  job  of  gathering, 
fiber.  Making  the  brushes  was  a woman's  job,  and  the  plant 
employed  as  many  as  40  women.  During  World  War  II  the  factory 
had  a setback  because  of  the  male  labor  lost  to  the  armed 
forces.  In  1950  it  closed,  in  part  because  of  a hurricane 
but  largely,  I believe,  because  of  the  lack  of  black  labor 
in  town  due  to  migration  to  larger  urban  centers,  mainly  in 


the  North . 
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During  the  depression  years.  Mullet  Springs  witnessed 
an  increase  in  its  population.  People  there  could  find  in 
their  home  town  at  least  swamp  cabbage  and  fish  for  sub- 
sistence. In  1923  a highway  was  built  from  Coon  Creek,  for 
the  first  time  extending  the  highway  system  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  Mullet  Springs.  In  1932  the  railroad  was 
dismantled . 

sea  ~ Since  the  1940s,  the  widespread  use  of  automobiles  has 
made  tourism  an  increasingly  important  activity.  The 
development  of  tourism  in  Mullet  Springs  is  correlated 
with  the  general  development  of  tourism  in  Florida.  An 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry 
was  the  coming  of  a very  active  couple  who  bought  and  re- 
modeled  the  old  Springs  Hotel.  They  persuaded  the  city 
into  promoting  through  highway  billboards,  radio  and  other 
mass  media  the  tourist  attractions  of  the  area.  It  is  to 
the  owners  of  the  hotel  that  Mullet  Springs  owes  its  Art 
Festival,  which  brings  up  to  10,000  people  to  the  town  each 
year. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  demand  for  tourist  facilities, 
the  fact  and  the  apparent  paradox  is  that  the  number  of 
tourists-oriented  establishments  has  fallen  in  the  last  10 
v years.  In  spite  of  the  long  lines  of  customers  waiting  to 
eat  in  the  restaurants  on  weekends,  the  number  of  open 
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restaurants  on  weekends,  the  number  of  open  restaurants  has 
dropped.  In  spite  of  the  near  impossibility  of  finding  a 
vacancy  during  the  winter  in  one  of  the  local  hotels,  the 
number  of  open  hotels  has  decreased.  Table  VI  shows  the 
development  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Mullet  Springs  since 
1948. 


TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OF  TOURIST  FACILITIES  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 

(1948-1974) 


Type 

Year 

1948 

1963 

1974 

Hotels  and  Motels 

* 

2 

8 

7 

Restaurants 

- 

6 

4 

Cottage  Camps 

2 

6 

5 

Gift  Shops 

2 

1 

4 

Trailer  Parks 

1 

2 

2 

Source:  Data  for  1948  from  Burtchaell  (1948 :VI)  for  1963 


from  Varney  (1963:220),  and  for  1974  from  my  field 
work. 


It  does  not  seem  that  tourism  will  fail  as  other  Mullet 
Springs  industries  have  failed,  at  least  in  the  near  future. 
However,  the  drop  in  the  number  of  tourism-related  businesses 
is  due  to  two  main  problems.  The  first  concerns  credit  and 
the  second  is  related  to  labor-management  relations.  As  we 
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shall  see  later,  this  last  point  links  cultural  problems  to 
the  area  of  economics. 

The  population  that  gives  North  Florida  its  present 
cultural  profile  is  basically  the  same  which  settled  the 
Appalachian  region.  In  the  old  South,  the  poor  white  man 
was  left  with  the  land  not  used  by  the  plantations:  hilly 

land  in  the  Appalachians  or  sandy,  swampy  and  malaria-ridden 
land  in  large  areas  of  Florida.  There  were  some  plantations 
in  the  panhandle  as  well  as  in  North  Florida,  but  the  "Florida 
cracker"  was  the  poor  white  southerner.  It  seems  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Mullet  Springs  settlers  came  from  these 
origins.  Mullet  Springs  was  not,  however,  just  a part  of 
Florida,  but  was  also  its  main  Gulf  Coast  port;  furthermore, 
its  lumber  boom  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean migration  to  America.  For  these  reasons  Mullet  Springs 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  ancestors  of  very  different 
origins  and  nationalities.  Some  drifted  in  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Some  came  from  Virginia  (sometimes  tied  to  planta- 
tion interests)  or  from  other  southern  states.  During  the 
Civil  War  and  afterwards  many  settlers  came  from  the  North. 

I found,  for  example,  cases  of  people  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Jamaica.  There  are  also  Italians,  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen  in  the  geneologies  of  the  townspeople.  Even  Poles 
and  Russians  arrived  in  town  by  boat,  though  they  changed 


their  names . 
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In  addition  to  its  white  population,  which  formed  a true 
"white  melting  pot,"  Mullet  Springs  also  received  a number  of 
blacks.  They  came  as  a consequence  of  the  needs  of  labor, 
mainly  in  the  lumber  industry.  Significantly  enough,  one  of 
the  machines  used  in  the  old  times  for  the  processing  of  lumber 
was  called  "steam  nigger."  Mullet  Springs  had  a well  developed 
local  caste  system.  Parts  of  the  sea  were  divided  by  an 
imaginary  line  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites;  so  was  the 
town's  cemetery,  by  a not  so  imaginary  line.  Blacks  had  their 
own  neighborhood  (in  the  "Bottom")  and  whites  had  theirs. 

Blacks  were  permitted  to  gather  seafood  only  for  their 
subsistence,  while  whites  could  sell  it.  Blacks  found  work 
first  in  the  processing  of  lumber  and  later  in  the  cutting  of 
palm  logs  for  the  fiber  factory.  It  seems  that  blacks  were 
more  associated  with  the  swamp  while  whites  were  more  identi- 
fied with  the  sea.  Blacks  were  forced  to  maintain  a sub- 
servient attitude  towards  whites,  and  even  today  the  few 
remaining  blacks  of  Mullet  Springs  open  doors  deferentially 
for  whites,  or  give  them  their  place  in  lines.  During  the 
period  known  as  "Reconstruction,"  blacks  had  a place  on  the 

city  council  and  there  was  even  a black  policemen, ^ although 

* 

these  positions  soon  reverted  to  the  whites.  Of  course, 
black  women  and  white  men  did  have  sexual  relationships, 
but  any  sex  between  black  men  and  white  women  was  punished 
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by  death  — to  the  black  man.  In  1923  the  mere  suspicion 

% « 

of  the  latter  led  to  the  massacre  of  almost  an  entire  black 


community.  The  responsibility  for  the  massacre  belongs  in 
part  to  Mullet  Springs  people,  but  mainly  to  the  white 
"establishment"  in  the  South.  Although  some  Mullet  Springs 
residents,  now  deceased,  had  participated,  several  of  them 
refused  to  do  so.  One  of  my  informants  told  me  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  lend  his  shotgun.  He  said  that  he  would  not 
"because  he  J"  did  not  want  to  have  /_  his  hands  wet 
with  blood."  Some  came  to  participate  in  the  massacre  from 
neighboring  counties,  others  from  as  far  away  as  University 
City  and  Jacksonville.  The  white  caste  of  North  Florida  had 
decided  to  "give  a lesson"  to  the  blacks  because  of  the 
supposed  rape  of  a white  woman. ^ Not  only  did  they  kill 
the  supposed  rapist,  but  at  dawn  they  also  attacked  the 
black  community  of  Flowerwood,  12  miles  away  from  Mullet 
Springs,  and  killed  everyone  they  found  in  the  hamlet,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
people  slayed  varied  from  30  to  60,  and  no  one  knows  exactly. 
The  survivors  escaped  into  the  swamp,  where  some  of  them 
remained  in  hiding  for  three  days.  Others  made  their  way 
through  the  swamp  to  the  neighboring  towns  where  they  could 
find  protection  and  shelter.  It  is  said  that  one  man  cut 
off  the  fingers  of  those  he  killed  and  came  to  the  town's 
bar  with  them  hanging  from  his  belt.^ 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  blacks  have  been 
leaving  the  rural  south  looking  for  better  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  more  physical  security. 6 Blacks  of  Mullet  Springs 
decided  to  do  what  blacks  all  over  the  south  had  been  doing, 

V 

since  the  beginnings  of  this  century:  go  to  the  north  or  to 

large  Southern  cities.  Table  VII  shows  the  figures  and  per- 
centages for  black  and  white  population  in  Mullet  Springs 
since  1905.  The  number  of  blacks  listed  in  the  1970  census 
was  15;  nowadays  there  are  only  12  living  in  Mullet  Springs 
(approximately  2.1%  of  the  population  in  1970  and  1.6%  now). 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  greatest  drop  in  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  occurred  in  1925,  that  is,  two  years  after 
the  Flowerwood  massacre. 

History  of  Seafood  Gathering 

Seafood  gathering  probably  began  in  Mullet  Springs  with 
the  first  settlers.  Seafood  was  produced  locally  and  sent  to 
inland  markets  by  way  of  the  rivers.  Later,  with  the  rail- 
roads, seafood  produced  in  Mullet  Springs  and  in  small 
settlements  along  the  Gulf  Coast  was  sent  by  rail  to  the 
interior.  The  evidence  is  that  the  large  plantations  along 
the  railroad  were  supplied  with  fish  that  came  from  Mullet 
Springs.  It  seems  that  mullet,  the  most  abundant  fin  fish 
gathered  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  was  a staple  in  the  diet 
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TABLE  VII 


POPULATION 

IN  MULLET 
AREAS 

SPRINGS 
BY  RACE 

AND  IMMEDIATE  SURROUNDING 
1905-1945 

Year 

Race 

Population 

Percentaqe 

1905 

White 

581 

62.3 

Black 

351 

37.7 

Total 

932 

100.0 

1915 

White 

556 

69.5 

Black 

244 

30.5 

Total 

800 

100.0 

1925 

White 

• 

823 

85.5 

Black 

140 

14.5 

Total 

• 

963 

100.0 

1935 

White 

883 

87.3 

; 

Black 

129 

12.7 

Total 

1012 

100.0 

1945 

White 

765 

91.9 

Black 

67 

8.1 

Total 

832 

100.0 

Source : 


Department  of  Agriculture  (1905,  1915,  1925,  1935 
and  1945) . 
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of  the  blacks  and  poor  whites.  Before  the  introduction  of 
ice,  fish  sent  to  some  far  areas  were  smoked  to  aid  in  pre- 
servation. Even  today,  in  the  main  fish  markets  of  Univer- 
sity City,  there  is  an  average  of  three  black  customers  for 
each  white,  buying  mullet  and  seafood  generally. 

The  role  of  fish  in  the  supply  of  the  plantations  and 


other  settlements  is  very  similar  to  the  situation  of  the 
plantation  system  in  northeast  Brazil,  where  meat  in  the 
"Sertao"  lands  and  fish  along  the  coast  were  produced  by  the 
poor  whites  to  feed  the  slaves  (Furtado,  1963:70-71)  and 
Forman,  1970:19,  respectively).  This  parallel  is  more  an 
indication  of  the  similarity  among  plantation  systems  in  the 
Americas  bringing  a correlated  social  system  (Wagley,  1957: 
7-9).  3-—  " 

. _ In  Mullet  Springs  during  the  time  of  the  lumber  boom, 
the  city  also  had  a good  market  for  seafood  among  its  own 
population.  During  this  period  it  enjoyed  relative  economic 
“autonomy  in  relation  to  the  interior,  but  after  the  boom 
the  inland  markets  became  essential  for  the  survival  of  the 
town . 

Until  the  installation  of  an  ice  plant  in  Mullet  Springs 
in  1885,  coinciding  with  the  widespread  use  of  ice  as  a pre- 
servative in  the  United  States,  fish  from  Mullet  Springs 
generally  had  to  be  smoked.  Even  then  the  range  of  the 
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market  was  limited,  however,  this  was  also  the  case  with  all 
kinds  of  seafood  produced  locally,  with  the  exception  of 

turtles.  In  fact,  it  is  reported  (Burtchaell,  1949:17)  that 

% 

sea  turtles  were  exported  to  northern  markets  as  early  as 
1859. 

In  1889  two  large  oyster-canning  plants  began  to  operate 
in  Mallet  Springs.  These  plants  belonged  to  northern  capital 
ists.  The  oysters  were  canned  through  a process  which  in- 
cluded their  immersion  in  hot  water  to  prolong  the  time  of 
preservation.  They  were  sent  to  Baltimore  from  where  they 
were  shipped  to  the  main  markets  of  the  north  by  railroad. 

The  two  plants  together  employed  about  80  people.  Today 
some  of  the  old  laborers  of  the  plant  complain  that  the  label 
on  the  cans  credited  Appalachicola  as  the  producer  of  the 
oysters,  rather  than  Mullet  Springs.7 

Ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  their  operation,  the 
two  oyster  canning  plants  were  closed  because  of  the  de- 
pletion of  the  offshore  oyster  beds.  Some  authors  (cf. 
Burtchaell,  1949:76-82)  blame  a lack  of  conservation-minded 
local  people  for  the  end  of  lumber  reserves  and  the  depletion 
of  the  oyster  beds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  reason  was  not  so  much  the 
will  of  the  local  people  but  the  fact  that  the  capitalistic 
enterprises  which  explored  the  lumber  and  oyster  reserves  of 
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Mullet  Springs  were  not  committed  to  local  or  regional  in- 
terests. Local  people  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  lumber  mills  and  the  oyster  processing  businesses 
had,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  hundreds  of  alternative  loca- 
tions in  which  to  exploit  lumber,  oysters  or  any  other 
natural  resources.  Conservation  was  not  a necessity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  these  enterprises. 

Since  the  10-year  run  of  the  oyster  processing  plants, 
oyster  production  has  continued  only  on  a small  scale.  With 
the  closing  of  the  oyster  plants,  most  of  the  population 
employed  in  seafood  gathering  activities  became  fishermen. 

The  fish,  mainly  mullet,  continued  to  be  marketed  within 
Florida  although  some  went  as  far  away  as  New  York  city. 

The  amount  of  fish  produced  each  year  varies  sharply 

4 

according  to  several  factors.  In  very  windy  or  rainy  years, 
the  supply  of  fish  drops,  while  in  some  years  large  school 
of  fish  simply  do  not  show  up.  In  addition,  there  are  also 
economic  and  social  factors  determining  the  production  of  . 
fish.  The  first  of  these  is  the  relationship  between  meat 
and  fish  prices,  and  the  fact  that  fish  and  meat  are  to  a 
large  extent  alternative  goods,  meat  having  the  priority  for 
the  American  consumer  (see  Chapter  IV).  For  diverse  reasons, 
in  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a trend  toward  a 
replacement  of  fish  by  meat,  with  the  result  that  the  fish 
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has  not  been  earning  satisfactory  prices.  One  reason  is  the 
increase  in  the  income  of  Florida  residents.  From  1940  to 
1950  per  capita  personal  income  grew  216%,  from  1950  to  1960, 
61s7%  and  from  1960  to  1968,  79.8%  (Thompson,  1973:156).  One 
consequence  is  that  people  have  been  eating  more  meat  and 
less  mullet. 

Another  element  explaining  the  relatively  small  increases 
in  the  demand  and  price  of  fish  is  the  transformation  that 
the  caste  system  has  been  undergoing  in  the  last  years.  An 
informant  of  mine  who  is  a retired  meat  and  fish  dealer  in 
North  Central  Florida  explained  colorfully:  "The  price  of 

mullet  is  not  good  because  ten  years  ago  Negroes  in  this 
country  were  treated  like  dogs.  Nowadays,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  their  situation,  they  are  eating  less  mullet  and 
more  meat . " 

-I  do  not  know  if  the  situation  of  blacks  in  Florida 
has  improved  from  the  economic  point  of  view  enough  to  re- 
place mullet  by  meat.  However,  it  did  improve  to  some  extent, 
and  one  recent  innovation  has  been  affecting  the  whole  pro- 
cess — government  food  stamps.  With  them,  blacks  (among 
others)  have  more  food  buying  power.  This  is  an  everyday 
complaint  of  the  fish  dealers  of  Mullet  Springs,  and  it 
finds  an  echo  too  in  some  economists  who  believe  that  the 
present  inflation  in  farm  prices  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
blacks  are  eating  better  because  of  food  stamps. 
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Table  VIII  shows  the  pounds  of  mullet  landed  in  Mullet 

* 

Springs  from  1889  to  1947.  The  statistics  of  the  landings 
of  the  diverse  species  caught  in  the  Mullet  Springs  area 
from  1952  to  1972  are  in  Table  IX.  Since  the  only  place  where 
seafood  is  produced  in  the  county  is  in  the  Mullet  Springs 
area,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  data  refer  to 
Mullet  Springs.  In  this  table  the  reader  can  notice  small 
increases  in  the  price  of  mullet  in  recent  years.  These 
increases,  however,  are  not  significant  if  one  considers 
the  increase  in  the  costs  of  production  during  the  same 
years  and  in  the  cost  of  living  in  general. 

Correlated  with  the  market  problems  stated  above  the 
small  increases  in  the  prices  of  mullet  is  the  emergence  and 
economic  predominance  of  a new  activity  in  Mullet  Springs: 
the  production  of  blue  and  stone  crab.  Crab  production  began 
in  Mullet  Springs  as  a consequence  of  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  local  people  of  the  possibilities  offered 
by  crabbing.  At  the  same  time  that  the  drop  in  the  size  of 
the  mullet  market  began,  a new  market  for  crab  was  opened  by 
the  increase  of  tourism  in  Florida.  The  innovators  who 

brought  crabbing  to  Mullet  Springs  were  mainly  young  men  who 

» 

had  returned  home  after  World  War  II.  Mullet  Springs  people, 

« 

as  we  shall  see,  live  in  a socially  isolated  community. 

These  men  had  had  experiences  which  led  them  to  exploit  the 


TABLE  VIII 


frc : 1 POUNDS  OF  BLACK  MULLET  LANDED  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 

1889-1947 


Year 


1889 

1890  , _ _ ......  : 

1895 

1897  : . = 

1902 

1918  5SS.  .. 

1928 

1929  , . 5 - 

1930 

1931  . • . . 

1934 

1936  . _ - ~ ; 

1937 

1938  . . ; , . 

1940 

1944, , : 

1945 


Pounds 

967,272 
7=-  926,184 

1,100,068 
i-  z - --  643,200 

4,335,648 
1,206,854 
1,126,832 
1,244,431 
892,958 
1,236,819 
929,100 
905,500 
891,300 
959,400 
1,336,800 
1,829,956 
1,107,715 
996,886 
906,518 


Source:  Burtchaell,  1948:47 
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7 TABLE  IX 

PC". 'SPECIES  LANDINGS,  VALUES  AND  PRICES  FOR 
COHEN  COUNTY,  1952-1972 


- . 

• 

Grand  Total 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

1970-72 

Average 

2,111,290 

241,218 

1972 

1,772,802 

_ 231,215 

1971 

2,091,609 

245,978 

1970 

2,519,459 

246,462 

1969 

2,904,473 

373,042 

1968 

3,024,258 

326,193 

1967 

3,353,749 

266,349 

1966 

3,068,769 

214,371 

1965 

3,984,243 

272,707 

1964 

2,166,019 

173,541 

1963 

2,428,458 

174,153 

1962 

5,646,864 

315,008 

1961 

7,474,248 

391,806 

1960 

7,988,800 

404,761 

1959 

6,422,349 

1958 

3,980,253 

1957 

3,163,471 

Not 

1956 

1,282,266 

Available 

1955 

_ 750,217 

1954 

661,897 

1953 

901,705 

1952 

1,242,528 

• 

Grouper 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1970-72 

Average  12,782.7  2,248-'  17.7 


1972 


10,643 


2,064 


19.4 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Year 

Grouper 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents /lb . 

1971 

15,498 

2,592 

16.7 

1970 

12,207 

2,087 

17.1 

1969 

• 

5,675 

982 

17.3 

1968 

2,402 

349 

14.5 

1967 

136 

16 

11.8 

1966 

2,011 

201 

10.0 

1965 

301 

30 

10.0 

1964 

— — — 

_ __ 

~ . mm 

1963 

1,600 

58 

3.6 

1962 

3,541 

354 

10.0 

1961 

— 

_ _ _ 

1960 

601 

72 

12.0 

1959 

4,826 

1958 

3,328 

Not 

1957 

4,279 

Available 

1956 

26,633 

1955 

38,739 

1954 

1,710 

1953 

36,957 

1952 

34,274 

Black  Mullet 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1970-72 

Average 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 


549,260.3 

47,943.7 

r* 

• 

00 

528,833 

44,897 

8.5 

614,144 

52,877 

8.6 

504,804 

46,057 

9.1 

430,433 

36,888 

8.6 

661,460 

48,287 

7.3 

667,678 

50,677 

7.6 

791,096 

48,020 

6.1 

654,116 

33,360 

5.1 

738,113 

40,670 

5.5 

845,400 

44,806 

5.3 

640,487 

35,227 

5.5 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 

Year 

Black  Mullet 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1961 

649,544 

30,530 

4.7 

1960 

617,271 

1959 

978,398 

1958 

679,575 

Not 

1957 

565,130 

Available 

1956 

498,457 

1955 

447,884 

1954 

629,978 

1953 

629,978 

1952 

770,734 

* 

Redfish 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents /lb . 

1970-72 

Average 

19,212 

3,173 

16.4 

1972 

27,222 

4,878 

17.9 

1971 

6,283 

1,020 

16.2 

1970 

24,132 

3,620 

15.0 

1969 

15,842 

2,436 

15.4 

1968 

39,204 

5,998 

15.3 

1967 

25,759 

3,892 

15.1 

1966 

36,078 

5,404 

15.0 

1965 

31,419 

4,647 

14.8 

1964 

24,872 

3,216 

12.9 

1963 

42,700 

4,868 

11.4 

1962 

45,383 

5,446 

12.0 

1961 

35,154 

4,394 

12.5 

1960 

33,029 

4,624 

14.0 

1959 

19,455 

1958 

19,289 

1957 

46,425 

1956 

23,395 

Not 

1955 

— 

Available 

1954 



1953 

_____ 

1952 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Year 

Spotted  Sea  Trout 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb . 

1970-72 

Average 

45,213 

13,499 

29.8 

1972 

55,678 

16,898 

30.3 

1971 

36,067 

10,823 

30.0 

1970 

43,893 

12,777 

29.1 

1969 

26,811 

7,907 

29.5 

1968 

57,763 

15,954 

27.6 

1967 

86,429 

23,327 

27.0 

1966 

90, 772 

22,330 

24.6 

1965 

117,090 

29,296 

25.0 

1964 

55,525 

14,003 

25.2 

1963 

58,600 

13,712 

23.4 

1962 

50,568 

12,237 

24.2 

1961 

62,293 

14,452 

23.2 

1960 

61,324 

15,638 

25.5 

1959 

68,453 

1958 

105,152 

1957 

103,689 

1956 

65,184 

Not 

1955 

88,546 

Available 

1954 

106,808 

1953 

122;626 

1952 

237,753 

Spanish  Mackerel 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb . 

1970-72 

Average 

20,136 

2,685 

11.9 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 


47,639 

6,631 

13.9 

8,359 

985 

11.8 

4,409 

441 

10.0 

1,400 

168 

12.0 

11,376 

1,139 

10.0 

10,613 

1,070 

10.1 

1,250 

127 

10.2 

14,441 

1,731 

12.0 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Year 

Spanish  Mackerel 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents /lb . 

1964 

88 

8 

9.1 

1963 

49,300 

4,485 

9.1 

1962 

3,000 

300 

10.1 

1961 

328 

33 

10.1 

1960 

— 

— 

— — 

1959 

217 

1958 

4,157 

1957 

1,459 

1956 

1,123 

Not 

1955 

4,050 

Available 

1954 

2,639 

1953 

1,599 

1952 

4,582 

Year 

Stone  Crab 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1970-72 

Average 

86,665 

33,828 

39.9 

1972 

62,170 

29,083 

46.8 

1971 

100,700 

40,118 

39.8 

1970 

97,095 

32,284 

33.2 

1969 

99,486 

34,999 

35.2 

1968 

35,988 

12,459 

34.6 

1967 

9,506 

3,100 

32.6 

1966 

8,826 

2,244 

25.4 

1965 

31,420 

7,751 

24.7 

1964 

85,756 

26,602 

31.0 

1963 

1,194,700 

58,540 

4.9 

1962 

98,710 

24,974 

25.3 

1961 

41,256 

13,615 

33.0 

1960 

12,537 

4,576 

36.5 

1959 

49,123 

1958 

11,135 

1957 

12,661 

Not 

1956 

15,446 

Available 

1955 

12,568 

1954 

6,910 

1953 

8,700 

• 

1952 

25 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Year 

Oyster 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents /lb. 

1970-72 

Average 

61,801 

31,249 

50.4 

1972 

63,896 

39,155 

61.3 

1971 

59,993 

26,997 

45.0 

1970 

47,595 

27,595 

44.9 

1969 

165,163 

59,492 

36.0 

1968 

159,921 

69,358 

43.4 

1967 

82,139 

34,498 

42.0 

1966 

87,674 

27,179 

31.0 

1965 

50,587 

16,694 

33.0 

1964 

37,727 

10,552 

28.0 

1963 

30,200 

8,636 

28.6 

1962 

25,350 

7,858 

31.0 

1961 

23,509 

7,452 

31.7 

1960 

3,691 

923 

25.0 

1959 

1,637 

1958 

1957 

437 

Not 

1956 

401 

Available 

1955 

1954 

394 

1953 

153 

1952 

Shrimp 


Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb . 

1970-72 

Average 

6,950 

6,291 

61.1 

1972 

2,475 

2,310 

93.3 

1971 

18,376 

16,564 

90.1 

1970 

— 

1969 

5,254 

2,565 

48.8 

1968 

320 

146 

45.6 

1967 

7,132 

3.215 

45.1 

1966 

— 

__  __  __ 

1965 

3,402 

1,340 

39.4 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


• 

Shrimp 

Years 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1964 

17,120 

4,371 

25.5 

1963 

8,058 

4,344 

53.9 

1962 

— 

— 

— 

1961 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

Not 

Available 

t 

Spot 


Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1970-72 

Average 

17,307 

1,743 

10.1 

1972 

22,956 

2,332 

10.2 

1971 

16,272 

1,627 

10.0 

1970 

12,694 

1,269 

10.0 

1969 

20,926 

2,082 

9.9 

1968 

28,028 

2,800 

10.0 

1967 

42,454 

3,969 

9.3 

1966 

46,353 

3,708 

8.0 

1965 

27,285 

1,874 

6.9 

1964 

23,111 

1,715 

7.4 

1963 

18,100 

1,159 

6.4 

1962a 

22,059 

1,434 

6.5 

1961a 

13,593 

802 

5.9 

I9603 

11,952 

598 

5.0 

1959a 

7,003 

1958a 

3,198 

1957a 

1,463 

• 

1956 

1,981 

Not 

1955 

413 

Ava 

ilable 

1954 

9,052 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Spot 


Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb . 

1953 

17,144 

1952 

28,644 

« 

Trash  Fish 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb . 

1970-72 

Average 

71,180 

3,285 

4.6 

1972 

73,043 

3,703 

5.0 

1971 

94,639 

4,088 

4.3 

1970 

45,859 

2,064 

4.5 

1969 

15,104 

606 

4.0 

1968 

40,088 

1,664 

4.1 

1967 

31,811 

1,266 

4.0 

1966 

18,091 

635 

3.5 

1965 

29,563 

922 

3.1 

1964 

20,634 

528 

2.5 

1963 

48,100 

1,203 

2.5 

1962 

• 

17,943 

538 

3.0 

1961 

40,209 

1,086 

2.7 

1960 

54,860 

1,648 

3.0 

1959 

46,276 

1958 

36,070 

1957 

3,750 

Not 

1956 

542 

Available 

1955 

• 

3,659 

1954 

• 



1953 

580 

1952 

Blue  Crab 

Year 


Pounds 


Dollars  Cents/lb. 


1970-72 

Average 


1,121,513 


81,479 


7.5 
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TABLE  IX  - Continued 


Year 

Blue  Crab 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents/lb. 

1972 

770,124 

65,999 

3.6 

1971 

1,026,041 

76,337 

7.4 

1970 

1,568,375 

102,101 

6.5 

1969 

2,070,304 

215,312 

10.4 

1968 

1,911,593 

149,104 

7.8 

1967 

2,329,050 

134,153 

5.8 

1966 

1,943,893 

100,305 

5.2 

1965 

2,993,233 

171,213 

5.7 

1964 

1,128,537 

67,599 

6.0 

1963 

1,194,700 

58,540 

4.9 

1962 

4,702,489 

219,075 

4.7 

1961 

6,819,307 

311,342 

4.6 

1960 

7,126,939 

342,093 

4.8 

1959 

5,559,296 

4 95(3 

£ § /yu i /do 

1957 

2,262,994 

Not 

1956 

539,712 

Available 

1955 

700 

1954 

5,540 

1953 

500 

1952 

•• 

• 

aBlue  crab  landed  in  Cohen  and  the  other  two  neighboring 
counties  were  combined  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual 


statistics . 


Source:  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Summary 

of  Florida  Commercial  Marine  Landings.  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  1952-1972. 
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opportunities  which  appeared  with  the  development  of  tourism 
in  Florida.  Later  the  market  for  crab  was  extended  as  far 
as  New  York  city.  During  the  1950s  people  from  the  region 
organized  plants  for  processing  blue  crab.  In  1955  a "crab 
factory,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  began  to  operate  in  Mullet 
Springs . 

The  "crab  factory"  in  1963  employed  24  workers  (Varney, 
1963:206);  in  1972  it  employed  45,  but  in  1974  during  my 
field  work  it  was  added  to  the  list  of  businesses  which 
failed  in  Mullet  Springs.  In  the  1960s  the  "crab  factory" 
had  also  tried  to  enter  the  fish  business  by  canning  mullet. 
The  corporations  main  division  of  mullet  canning  was  in 
Rusking,  Florida.  The  experience  did  not  succeed  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  which  even  included  the  change  of  the  name 
of  black  mullet  to  the  more  appealing  name  of  "lisa." 

While  lumber  and  large-scale  oyster  production  disap- 
peared from  Mullet  Springs  stemming  from  causes  from  outside 
the  local  system,  the  "crab  factory,"  like  the  brush  factory 
and  some  of  the  restaurants,  disappeared  from  Mullet  Springs 
in  part  because  of  cultural  reasons.  Some  of  the  restaurants 
closed  in  part  because  of  "bad  management"  that  is,  labor 
related  problems,  while  the  brush  factory  closed  in  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  black  labor  which  had  migrated  due  to 
white  oppression;  the  crab  factory  moved  out  of  Mullet  Springs 
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because  of  the  two  reasons  combined.  Briefly,  what  happened 
is  that  the  "crab  factory"  is  a labor  intensive  industry. 
Because  of  local  values  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  chapters,  the  women  who  worked  in  the  plant  aban- 
doned their  jobs.  The  manager  tried  to  import  black  labor 
from  other  towns  in  the  county  paying  a bus  to  transport 
black  women  to  Mullet  Springs.  The  blacks  were  met  with  a 

very  hostile  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  local  population 

• 

and,  considering  previous  racial  incidents,  had  a good  reason 
to  give  up  their  jobs.  The  factory  then  had  to  move  out  to 
Coon  Creek,  where  it  operated  with  the  produce  from  Mullet 
Springs  and  black  labor  from  Coon  Creek,  Cohenville  and 
Ellinston. 

Racial  attitudes  provide  one  example  of  how  ideology 
affects  the  economic  system.  They  are  not  isolated,  however, 
but  form  a part  of  a larger  ideological  body.  Actually, 
racial  values  are  correlated  in  Mullet  Springs  with  the  same 
ideal  patterns  which  led  to  a form  of  behavior  affecting 
labor-management  relationships  in  the  case  of  the  crab  plant, 
some  of  the  restaurants  and  the  fiber  and  brush  factories. 
These  patterns  are  very  much  a basic  functional  element  in 
the  social-economic  system  as  a whole r that  is,  a system  of 
limited  markets  and  distinct  socio-economic  classes.  These 
themes  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapters,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  fishing  industry. 


NOTES 


Map  taken  from  an  old  lithography. 

2 

Information  given  by  the  widow  of  the  owner  of  the 
factory. 

3Information  given  by  a very  old  man  who  claims  he 
can  remember  it. 

4It  seems  that  the  real  rapist  was  not  the  black  but 
the  father  of  the  girl.  This  massacre  is  of  general  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  of  the  town  and  of  the  county.  This 
information  was  carefully  checked  several  times  with  inform- 
ants who  live  in  different  places  in  the  county. 

5 

This  is  quite  possible  since  even  today  "war  trophies" 
are  often  claimed  by  soldiers.  It  is  believed  by  the  Mullet 
Springs  people,  however,  that  the  wife  of  the  man  who  cut 
off  the  fingers  of  the  corpses  after  the  massacre  was  pregnant 
during  the  time,  and  that  the  baby  was  born  with  a birth 
defect  — arms  that  came  only  to  the  elbow  and  six  small 
fingers  departing  from  each  elbow.  Of  course,  this  is  in 
the  realm  of  legend. 

6Myrdal  (1944:183)  figures  at  1,750,000  the  number  of 
blacks  who  left  the  south  from  1910  to  1940.  Blacks  went 
not  only  to  the  north  but  also  to  all  the  larger  urban 
centers  of  the  south  (cf.  Meyer  and  Rudwick,  1970:215). 

n 

The  corporation  also  had  a small  plant  in  Appalachi— 

cola. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SEAFOOD  GATHERING:  MARKETS 

AND  THE  FISHHOUSE  SYSTEM 

Markets 

As  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  seafood  industry 
in  Mullet  Springs  is  dependent  to  a large  extent  on  its 
relationship  with  external  markets.  One  of  the  basic 
determinants  of  the  economic  system  of  the  seafood  industry 
and  of  the  type  of  life  of  the  gatherers  are  the  preferences 
of  the  consumers  in  the  main  markets.  Tracing  what  economists 

call  a "curb  of  indifference"  comprising  meat  and  fish,  the 

» 

latter  is  a substitute  food.  As  such,  fish  has  a more 
elastic  demand,  and  more  elastic  prices,  than  meat.  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  meat  will  mean  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  some  seafoods,  specifically  fish  and 
blue  crab.  When  the  price  of  meat  decreases  the  trend  if 
for  an  even  greater  decrease  in  the  price  of  these  seafoods. 
The  reason  is  simple  — with  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat,  consumers  in  University  City,  for  example,  will  to 
some  extent  replace  meat  with  fish.  As  the  original  market 
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for  fish  was  smaller  than  the  market  for  meat,  variations  in 
the  demand  for  meat  will  mean  a percent  higher  variation  in 
the  demand  for  fish.  Stone  crabs  and  oysters,  though  species 
of  high  value,  have  a very  small  market  and  are  not  alter- 
natives for  meat.  They  do  not,  therefore,  fall  within  this 
category. 

The  above  relationship  can  be  demonstrated  by  reviewing 
mullet  and  blue  crab  prices  during  the  period  1970-72  and 
there  after  (Table  IX).  During  the  period  of  meat  boycotts, 
high  increases  in  meat  prices  and  other  events,  caused  the 
price  of  mullet,  for  example,  to  jump  from  the  1970-72 
average  of  8.7  cents  per  pound  to  12  cents  per  pound  by  the 
last  half  of  1973,  an  increase  of  almost  50%  in  the  prices 
paid  to  the  fishermen. 

For  the  years  of  1970,  1971  and  1972,  the  average 
consumer  price  indexes  for  meat  were  respectively  117.6, 

116.7  and  129.2  (Labor  Monthly  Review,  all  the  numbers  from 
1971  to  1973).  In  the  month  of  August  of  1973,  it  reached 
a peak  of  180.0  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Labor 

Monthly  Review.  October,  1974).  Although  the  relationship 
of  dependence  of  fish  prices  to  meat  prices  is  evident  in 
the  case  studied  and  probably  for  all  North  Central  Florida, 
it  is  not  so  direct  a one  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

In  fact,  for  the  country  as  a whole  there  is  not  so  direct 
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a relationship  between  the  prices,  and  the  number  of  variables 
involved  is  much  higher. 

If  the  elasticity-price  for  fish  and  blue  crab  is  high, 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  prices  paid  to  the  gatherers 
by  fishhouse  owners  (local  dealers).  In  fact,  the  fishhouse 
owners  depend  for  the  marketing  of  seafood  on  the  retail 
stores  of  large  cities  (in  the  case  of  fish)  and  on  processing 
plants  (in  the  case  of  crabmeat) . An  increase  in  the  price 
of  fish  paid  by  the  retail  stores  to  the  fishhouse  owners 
and  by  the  customers  to  the  retail  stores  can  never  be  so  high 
as  to  discourage  the  consumers  from  buying  fish  and  prefer 
meat  instead.  Increases  in  the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen 
or  the  crabbers  will  act  as  a stimulus  for  a bigger  production. 
The  fishhouse  owners  will  then  earn  more  due  to  the  quantity 
sold,  and  not  so  much  from  the  difference  between  the  re- 
selling price  and  the  price  paid  to  the  gatherers.  Con- 
versely, decreases  in  the  prices  of  meat  will  cause  the 
fishhouse  owners  to  lower  the  price  and  will  lower  the  in- 
centive of  fishermen  and  crabbers  to  work,  causing  them  to 
shift  temporarily  to  other  gathering  specialities.  Un- 
fortunately over  the  long  term,  the  trend  has  been  for  a 
small  demand,  causing  relatively  low  prices  for  fish  and 
blue  crab,  with  the  fishhouse  owner's  share  coming  mainly 
from  the  difference  between  reselling  price  and  the  price  paid 


to  the  fishermen. 
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Table  X shows  the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  and  the 
reselling  price  of  the  main  qualities  of  seafood  produced  in 
Mullet  Springs.  These  prices  were  paid  during  the  month  of 
April,  1974,  and  represents  the  all  time  highest  price  ever 
paid  to  the  gatherers  in  Mullet  Springs. 


TABLE  X 

SEAFOOD  PRICES  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS  IN 
APRIL,  1974 


Type  and  prices 
the  qatherers 

paid  to 

1 * 

Reselling  price  direct  to 

consumer 

Mullet 

13 C/lb. 

35C/lb . 

Trout 

14  C/lb. 

4 5 C/lb. 

Blue  Crab 

13 C/lb. 

$1.75  dozen 

Stone  Crab  Claws 

$1. 25/lb. 

$1.75  dozen 

Bottom  Fish 

14  C/lb. 

4 5 C/lb. 

Source:  Field  work 


Fish  and  blue  crab  prices  are  not  determined  only  by 
the  relationship  to  meat  prices,  although  probably  this  is 
one  determining  factor.  Competition  with  seafood  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  foreign  sources  is 
also  important.  Competition  between  the  fresh  fish  of 
Mullet  Springs  and  more  convenient,  frozen  or  canned  fish 

is  another  aspect.  So,  for  example,  competition  between 

• * % 

♦Notes  begin  on  page  91. 
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Mullet  Springs  crab  packaged  in  Coon  Creek  and  Alaska  crab 
exists.  Seafood  prices  in  Mullet  Springs  also  depend, 
however  on  the  aleatory  and  seasonal  variations  of  supply. 
Among  the  former  are  the  presence  of  large  schools  of  fish, 
the  presence  of  crabs,  the  finding  of  an  unexpected,  un- 
exploited small  oyster  bed,  and  year  round  wind  and  rain 
conditions . 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  production  of  the  diverse 
species  of  seafood  is  illustrated  by  Table  XI  which  shows 
data  taken  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  fishhouses.  From 
an  observation  of  the  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  summer 
and  fall  constitute  a period  where  production  reaches  its 
peak.  Since  the  fishhouse  owners  have  limited  contacts  and 
markets,  this  is  usually  a period  of  low  incentive  for 
fishermen  and  crabbers.  During  this  time,  I saw  mullet  being 
used  as  crab  bait  or  left  to  spoil.  During  the  early  spring, 
in  contrast  there  is  not  enough  seafood  to  supply  the  ex- 
ternal demand.  Different  factors  contribute  to  these 
variations.  One  is  the  seasonal  variation  in  the  weather. 

The  early  spring  is  very  windy  in  the  Mullet  Springs  area. 

In  March,  1974,  for  example,  there  were  only  five  good  days 
for  "going  out."  In  the  winter  there  is,  in  addition  to 

0 

heavy  wind,  a hazard  of  fog.  Legal  controls  also  contribute 
to  a large  degree  to  the  variations.  Oysters  and  stone  crabs 
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TABLE  XI 

SAMPLE  YEAR  OF  1973:  MONTHLY  PRODUCTION 

OF  THE  ROSS'S  FISHHOUSE 


Month 

Fish 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

Oysters 

275 

bu 

213  bu 
5 pal 

133  bu 
9 pal 

32  bu 
2 pal 

17  bu 
5 pal 

Blue  Crabs 

15971 

28774 

55967 

35708 

53079 

Stone  Crabs 

3198 

2104 

5389 

5244 

1096 

Bottom  Fish 

834 

286 

687 

606 

500 

Mullet 

26288 

12993 

12537 

• 

1166 

22827 

Red  Fish 

1521 

894 

282 

214 

287 

Sea  Bass 

1970 

Sea  Trout 

4390 

1204 

724  (gray) 981 (gray) 
1279  sp  1582  sp 

1672 

Trash  Fish 

972 

. 20 

930 

5071 

2777 

Spot 

. 

142 

600 

1497 

Pompano 

16 

Spanish  Mackerel 

88 

Grouper 

41 

Grunts 

— 

— 

__ 

. 

17 

Conventions:  bu : bushels,  gal:  gallons,  (gray):  gray  trout, 

(sp) : spotted  trout.  When  not  specified  the 

amount  is  measured  in  pounds. 
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Table  XI  - Extended 


June 

July 

Auq 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec . 

70  bu 

5 bu 

15  bu 

33  cral 

6 qal 

17  qal 

66890 

22589 

19205 

15631 

13150 

17813 

8755 

t 

189 

1793 

523 

179 

228 

425 

186 

424 

770 

1298 

34094 

28388 

45317 

29625 

40205 

57516 

23062 

204 

42 

340 

714 

805 

770 

2404 

• 

533 

216 

408 

403 

628 

846 

1194 

3208 

8004 

792  5 

12840 

2859 

1058. 

«■  .* 

1275 

141 

285 

84 

235 

11 

— 

23 

75 

412 

311 

40 

277 

452 

312 

729 

960 

174 

792 

. 

820 
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are  considered  to  be  endangered  species,  and  there  is  a 
closed  season  on  their  gathering  during  the  summer.  Several 
oystermen  and  crabbers  shift  to  fishing  during  this  period, 

worsening  the  market  situation  even  more.  In  summary,  during 

• * 

some  periods  natural  factors  usually  diminish  the  supply  of 
the  main  species  produced,  while  during  others  the  available 
market  cannot  absorb  all  the  seafood  gathered. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  I had  the  chance  to  observe  a 
large  drop  in  the  price  of  seafood  that  clearly  illustrates 
the  instability  of  the  seafood  industry.  The  situation  was 
complicated  by  a simultaneous  drop  in  the  price  of  meat. 

The  price  of  mullet  dropped  to  12  cents  per  pound,  but 
"small  mullet"  (less  than  one  pound)  which  constitutes  the 
great  majority  of  the  mullet  caught  in  the  sea  around  Mullet 
Springs  dropped  to  7.5  cents  per  pound.  Prior  to  this  time 
the  fishhouses  had  been  paying  the  same  price  (13  cents  per 
pound)  for  large  or  small  mullet. 

The  problems  of  crabbing  were  even  more  serious.  In 
the  summer,  a closed  season  for  stone  crab,  the  crabbers 
only  catch  blue  crab.  The  crab  plant  at  Coon  Creek,  which 
buys  most  of  the  blue  crab  of  Mullet  Springs,  is  able  to 
operate  due  to  the  low  cost  of  labor,  primarily  black  labor, 
in  the  county.  The  black  women  who  pick  crab  in  the  Coon 
Creek  plant  make  an  average  of  seven  dollars,  for  eight 
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hours  of  work.  They  are  paid  by  the  pound  of  crab  picked. 

• 

An  excellent  picker  can  get  a maximum  of  20  pounds  per  day. 
Although  all  employers  in  Cohen  County  complain  about  wel- 
fare, the  crab  plant  and  other  industries  are  only  possible 
nowadays  because  of  institutions  such  as  food  stamps  and 
others.  The  women  work  only  an  average  of  three  days  a week 
in  order  not  to  disqualify  themselves  for  welfare  assistance. 
All  Cohen  County  managers  complain  about  welfare  and  compare 
the  present  situation  with  the  past,  when  black  women  had 
to  work  six  days  a week  to  avoid  starvation.  These  women, 
however,  are  usually  in  the  child-rearing  period  of  their 

lives,  and  I am  sure  that  if  it  were  not  for  welfare  there 

% 

would  be  fewer  black  people  left  in  the  county.  In  other 

2 

words,  welfare  is  helping  to  fix  rural  populations. 

During  the  summer  of  1973,  mainly  because  of  the  high 

' * — * 

meat  prices,  it  became  possible  for  the  crab  plant  to  pay 
a higher  wage  to  blacks  than  they  could  earn  picking  farm 
products  in  the  area.  But  in  the  summer  of  1974  the  price 
of  meat  went  down  and  the  price  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
went  up.  The  farmers  began  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
pickers  and  the  crab  plant  began  to  lose  labor.  This 
situation  was  aggravated  by  a condition  which  occurs  every 
summer  — a surplus  of  female  crabs  and  a scarcity  of  male 
crabs  ("Jimmy  crabs").  In  the  summer  it  is  more  difficult 
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to  catch  male  crabs  because  they  tend  to  remain  up  in  the 
creeks  in  the  swamp,  while  female  crabs  tend  to  be  located 
in  the  open  sea.  Thus  the  mass  of  crab  production  during 
t&e  summer  consists  of  female  crabs.  During  this  season, 
male  crabs  are  fatter  and  have  more  meat  than  the  females. 
&thigher  ratio  of  male  crabs,  which  are  more  easily  picked 

than  females,  can  increase,  the  output  and  the  total  wage  of 

% 

j^ach  worker  in  the  crab  plant.  In  the  summer,  however,  with 
the  great  predominance  of  female  crabs,  the  pickers  earn 
less  because  they  pick  less  crabmeat.  . ■:  ~ v.ro:'.  ar. , 

hc.e  Because  of  the  lack  of  labor,  the  crab  plant  tried  to 
increase  its  per  capita  production  by  buying  only  "Jimmy 
crabs"  from  the  fishhouses.  The  combination  of  the  low 
demand  for  fish  with  a low  demand  for  crab  brought  about  a 
situation  where  one  of  the  fishhouses  was  forced  to  lay 
of ft  12  gatherers  and  another  began  to  operate  only  two  days 
a week.  Summer  layoffs  in  the  crab  industry  are  not  a new 
phenomenon,  but  the  situation  in  1974  was  more  critical 
than  . usual.  , - c - - - . - -a-.  • 

The  market  situation  of  the  main  varieties  of  seafood 
produced  in  Mullet  Springs  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the 
contacts  established  by  the  local  dealers  with  restaurants, 
fish  markets  and  other  outlets  for  seafood  in  the  main  urban 
centers.  Most  of  the  fish  produced  locally  is  marketed  in 
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Florida,  but  a portion  also  goes  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Oysters  nowadays  are  sent  mainly  to  large  supermarkets  in 
University  City  and  other  large  urban  centers  in  North  Florida. 
Blue  crabs  go  to  the  "crab  factory"  in  Coon  Creek;  stone 
crabs  are  sold  to  expensive  restaurants  in  South  Florida  or 
are  shipped  to  northern  markets. 

A part  of  the  production  of  all  varieties  of  seafood  is 
consumed  locally.  Fish,  mainly  mullet,  is  eaten  by  the 
local  population.  Mullet  and  grits  are  basic  to  the  meals 
of  Mullet  Springs  people.  Mullet  and  other  species  of  fin 
fish  are  consumed  by  tourists  in  the  local  restaurants. 
Shellfish  in  general  are  not  eaten  by  Mullet  Springs  people 
but  are  consumed  in  the  restaurants:  they  are  very  ex- 

pensive. A good  part  of  the  production  of  all  species  is 
sold  locally  to  tourists. 

The  Fishhouse  System 

Most  of  the  seafood  gathered  in  Mullet  Springs  is 
marketed  through  an  institution  called  the  "fishhouse." 

Some  fifty  years  ago  there  were  about  13  fishhouses  in 
Mullet  Springs.  Since  that  time  there  was  the  commercializa- 
tion of  seafood,  concentrated  in  fewer  hands,  until  nowadays 
only  two  fishhouses  remain.  The  main  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  the  decreasing  size  of  the  market  during  these  years. 
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c _The  term  "fishhouse"  applies  initially  to  a building 
which  serves  as  the  location  where  the  fishermen  or  crabbers 
sell  their  seafood  to  the  dealers  and  buy  ice  and  bait.  The 
.two  fishhouses  of  Mullet  Springs  extend  over  the  water  of  the 
Black  Bayou,  supported  by  pilings  made  of  cement  and  oyster 
shells.  In  the  bayou  the  boats  are  protected  from  storms  and 
the  operations  of  loading  and  unloading  the  boats  are  safe. 
When  all  boats  are  in,  an  average  of  40  boats  are  anchored 
around  each  fishhouse,  which  serves  as  a marine  for  the 
fishermen  and  crabbers.  f ; 2 

f - The  fishhouse  not  only  buys  and  sells  seafood,  but  it 
is  also  a processing  and  storage  unit.  Stone  crabs  must 
be  cooked  before  they  are  sent  to  the  external  markets. 
Tourists  prefer  to  buy  shucked  oysters  and  dressed  fish, 
and  the  fishhouse  does  this  job  for  them.  Figure  IV  illus- 
trates the  series  of  operations  performed  in  the  fishhouse 
before  the  seafood  reaches  the  trucks  or  the  customers. 

In  Figure  IV  seafood  is  unloaded  at  the  dock.  Still  in 
the  boat,  it  is  first  put  by  the  gatherer  into  metal  con- 
tainers which  are  lifted  onto  the  dock  by  a crane  (A) . From 
the  dock  it  goes  to  the  scale  (B) . The  gatherer  then  re- 
ceives a small  piece  of  paper  stating  how  much  he  has  earned. 

9 

The  majority  of  the  gatherers  do  not  watch  the  weighing  pro- 
cess. From  the  scale  the  fish  goes  to  the  ice  box,  a large 


Street 
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FIGURE  IV.  JOHN  SIMPSON'S  FISHHOUSE 
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10  x 7 foot  box  partially  filled  with  ice  (C) , where  it 
stays  there  during  the  day, awaiting  retail  customers.  Most 
of  the  local  people  buy  undressed  mullet  and  dress  it  at 
home.  Tourists  generally  pay  more  and  have  the  fish  dressed 
(D) . The  unsold  fish  goes  to  the  freezer  (E)  and  from  there 
to  the  fishhouse  truck.  Sometimes  free  lance  truckers  appear, 
but  about  90%  of  the  transportation  of  seafood  is  done  by 
the  fishhouse  trucks.  Part  of  the  frozen  fish,  if  it  has 
stayed  too  long  in  the  freezer  or  it  is  of  some  species  not 
considered  good  for  human  consumption,  is  sold  to  the  crabbers 
to  be  used  for  crab  bait.  ^ 

Oysters  and  crabs  undergo  a different  process.  Stone 
crabs  must  be  cooked  before  they  are  sent  to  the  usually 
distant  markets,  or  before  they  are  sold  to  retail  customers. 
They  go  to  the  freezer  (Cl)  and  from  there  to  the  crab  cooking 
unity  (Dl) . They  are  usually  returned  to  the  freezer  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  markets.  Most  of  the  oysters  sold  by 
the  fishhouse  are  at  retail  prices  to  weekend  tourists. 

The  oysters  need  to  be  shucked,  however,  after  which  they 
follow  the  same  process  as  the  stone  crabs.  Blue  crabs  are 
kept  in  the  freezer  and  from  there  they  are  sent  to  Coon 
Creek  to  be  cooked,  picked  and  packaged. 

» ,Ns  v. 

The  fishhouse,  however,  is  not  merely  the  building  where 

. ■*'  • 

seafood  is  processed  and  sold.  It  is  also  the  name  for  an 
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institutionalized  set  of  relationships  which  are  explicit  in 
the  physical  place  "fishhouse."  It  is  in  the  fishhouse  where 
the  fishermen  gather  in  the  morning  to  exchange  news  about 
the  weather,  tides,  the  price  of  seafood,  about  one  another 
and  about  the  people  who  live  in  Mullet  Springs.  For  this 
reason,  the  fishhouse  nearly  displays  the  profile  of  an 
exclusive  men's  association  such  as  those  found  in  other 
societies . 3 

Not  only  egalitarian  relationships  like  those  described 
above  are  established  in  the  fishhouse.  On  weekends  tourists 
visit  the  fishhouse  not  only  to  buy  fish  but  also  to  watch 
the  "fishermen"  as  if  they  were  different  kinds  of  human 
beings.  The  transformation  of  the  "fishermen"  into  tourist 
attractions  is  symbolic  of  the  relationships  existent  between 
Mullet  Springs  and  the  outside  world.  More  than  that  it  is 
in  the  fishhouse  and  by  means  of  the  fishhouse  that  concrete 
relationships  of  dependence  are  established  between  fishhouse 
owners  and  of  the  seafood  gatherers.  Among  the  72  gatherers 
of  Mullet  Springs  in  1974,  51  were  permanently  linked  to  one 
or  the  other  of  two  fishhouses.  It  is  in  the  fishhouse  that 
these  men  obtain  credit  to  buy  nets  and  traps,  or  simply  to 
pay  the  grocery  bill.  Often  these  bans  are  not  paid  back 
by  the  gatherers.  Several  gatherers  live  constantly  in  debt 
to  the  fishhouse  owner.  Nowadays  the  fishhouse  neither 
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finances  nor  owns  the  boats  used  by  the  gatherers.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  these  practices  occur  in  other  parts 
of  Florida,  the  gatherers  "paying"  for  the  use  of  the  boat 
by  "sharing  fish"  with  the  fishhouse  owner  (Murphree,  nd:  2). 
The  fishhouse  also  provides  gatherers  with  the  main  inputs 
for  production  such  as  ice  and  bait. 

These  characteristics  give  to  the  relationships  estab- 
lished in  the  fishhouses  the  mark  of  patron-client  relation- 
ships which  were  common  in  the  "old  South"  and  which  still 
occur  today  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Murphree  (nd:2) 
compares  the  relationships  established  between  gatherers 
and  the  fishhouse  with  the  tenant-farmer  relationships  which 
were  formerly  common  in  the  southern  United  States.  These 
relationships  are  to  a large  extent  also  similar  to  the 
ones  described  for  the  Amazon  rubber  gatherers  and  traders, 
for  example  (cf.  Wagley, 1968 : 90-99 ) . 

The  dependence  of  the  gatherer  on  the  fishhouse  is 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  today  in  Mullet  Springs  there 
are  only  two  fishhouses  in  operation.  Several  were  destroyed 
by  hurricanes  or  were  converted  to  other  uses.  One  was  in 
operation  until  a few  years  ago;  I was  told  that  when  the 
owner  died  the  two  other  fishhouse  owners  began  to  rent  it 
in  order  to  keep  it  closed.  This  oligopsonyc  situation^ 
gives  gatherers  a very  limited  set  of  alternatives.  This  is 
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clearly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  fisherman  who,  when 
I asked  why  he  would  not  watch  his  fish  being  weighed  in  the 
fishhouse,  told  me  that  he  used  to  do  business  with  the  other 
fishhouse  but  he  had  "had  a problem"  there.  He  did  not  want 
to  "create  new  problems,"  now  that  he  was  left  with  only  one 
outlet  for  his  production. 

The  oligopsonyc  situation  in  the  seafood  gathering  in- 
dustry  in  Mullet  Springs  also  affects  the  price  of  fish. 

We  saw  how  the  fishhouse  owners  change  the  price  of  seafood 
in  accordance  with  the  variations  in  the  external  demand. 

The  flexibility  they  have  in  changing  prices  is  a result  of 
the  small  number  of  fishhouses  in  operation,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  competition.  All  residents  of  Mullet  Springs 
believe,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  the  two  fishhouse 
owners  fix  the  price  of  seafood  by  common  agreement  so  that 
even  when  there  is  a good  demand  for  fish,  as  well  as  a good 

# 

supply,  the  prices  paid  to  the  gatherers  will  always  be  lower 
than  under  an  ideal  market  situation. 

Mullet  Springs  also  has  a number  of  oystermen  and  crab- 
bers who  do  not  depend  on  the  fishhouse.  This  group  of  what 
I shall  call  "independent  producers"  markets  its  own  pro- 
duction. They  sometimes  buy  small  amounts  of  oysters  from 
others  for  marketing  purposes,  but  their  basic  activity  is 
to  catch,  process  and  sell  their  own  oysters  and  crabs.  While 
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the  fishhouses  receive  all  kinds  of  seafood,  these  "independent 
producers"  work  only  with  oysters  and  stone  crab.  They  have 
their  own  contacts  outside  Mullet  Springs.  Oystermen  simply 
look  for  large  supermarkets  in  places  near  Mullet  Springs, 
where  they  can  sell  their  oysters.  Many  of  them  are  sold 
locally  to  tourists.  Stone  crabs  are  usually  marketed  at 
much  greater  distances  and  independent  crabbers  must  have  a 
more  sophisticated  set  of  contacts  in  order  to  sell  their 
crabs.  Among  these  independent  producers  are  two  men  who 
gather  shrimp  to  be  used  as  bait  by  sports  fishermen,  but 
this  is  not  a significant  activity  for  the  seafood  industry 
of  Mullet  Springs.  Oysters  and  stone  crabs  have  a high  value, 
and  the  relatively  small  amounts  produced  are  enough  to  sup- 
port an  independent  business. 


NOTES 


■^Prices  listed  in  the  table  are  the  retail  prices  paid 
by  the  consumers  in  the  fishhouse.  Wholesale  prices  on  blue 
crab  and  fish  are  much  less.  Even  then  the  difference  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen  or  crabbers  and  the  reselling 
price  is  usually  more  than  100%. 

2The  same  thing  is  happening  to  some  extent  in  Mullet 
Springs,  and  not  only  in  Coon  Creek. 

3 

Men's  associations  are  commonly  described  in  anthropo- 
logical literature.  I examined  them  myself  in  my  previous 
research  among  Brazilian  Indians  (Zarur,  in  press) . 

^An  oligopsonyc  situation  is  the  opposite  of  an  oligo- 
polyc  situation.  An  oligopsonyc  situation  is  one  where 
there  are  few  buyers  and  several  sellers,  while  an  oligo- 
polyc  situation  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  several 
buyers  and  few  sellers. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SEAFOOD  GATHERING: 

PRODUCTION 

I have  defined  three  classes  of  economic  agents  accord- 
ing to  their  access  to  external  markets.  The  first  consists 
of  the  crabbers  and  fishermen  who  sell  their  production  to 
the  fishhouse  and  shall  be  called  "individual  producers." 

The  second  category  is  the  fishhouse  owners.  In  the  third 
are  the  "independent  producers,"  people  who  sell  their  own 
production  and  usually  do  not  buy  from  others. 

These  categories  correspond  to  specializations  in 
gathering.  While  the  individual  producers  mainly  specialize 
in  crabbing  (stone  and  blue  crab)  and  fishing,  the  independent 
producers  specialize  in  stone  crab  and  oysters.  One  of  the 
fishhouse  owners  gathers  crabs  when  they  are  in  short  supply; 
the  owner  of  the  other  fishhouse  fishes  when  there  is  a short- 
age in  the  supply  of  fish.  The  reasons  for  these  speciliza- 
tions  are  several  — market  demands,  difficulty  (fishing  re- 
quires more  skill  than  crabbing  or  oystering) , level  of  physical 
force  used  in  each  activity  correlated  with  the  health  and  the 
age  of  the  gatherer,  and  the  like.  There  is  a lot  of 
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change  from  one  activity  to  another,  both  seasonal  change 
and  change  because  of  the  long  term  market  demand  for  the 
species . 

Technology  and  Equipment 

Murphree  (nd:4)  presents  the  following  statement  about 
the  technology  used  by  the  Gulf  Coast  gatherers: 

In  fact,  pre-Columbian  Indians  were  pro- 
bably not  far  behind  the  Gulf  Coast 
fishermen  in  gathering  oysters  and 
catching  the  various  species  of  fin 
fish  which  inhabit  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  sea. 

For  an  anthropologist  dealing  with  a wider  range  of 
human  behavior,  the  technology  of  the  pre-Columbian  Indians 
or  of  the  Gulf  Coast  gatherers  is  not  so  simple.  The  state- 
ment shows,  however,  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  technology 
of  the  area  when  compared  with  the  technology  found  in  other 
sectors  of  Florida  and  in  the  American  economy,  in  general. 

The  boats  in  the  town  of  Mullet  Springs  belong  to  the 
gatherers  who  use  them.  In  the  past  the  boats  usually  belonged 
to  the  fishhouses.  The  gatherers  had  to  share  their  production 
with  the  fishhouse  owners  as  a result  of  their  use  of  the 
boats.  This  system  is  still  found  in  other  towns  of  the 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  (Murphree,  nd^);1*  because  of  the  similarity 


♦Notes  begin  on  page  119. 
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with  the  "sharecropping  system"  found  in  agriculture,  it 
could  be  called  "sharefishing."  Nowadays  all  the  gatherers 
have  their  own  boats,  mainly  because  of  a Federal  program, 
the  "Farm  Credit  System, " which  was  extended  to  seafood 
producers,  in  1971. 

It  seems  that  a large  number  of  boats  were  bought  by 
gatherers  using  this  financing  source.  The  boats  are  financed 
on  a very  long  term  basis  enabling  most  of  the  gatherers  to 

meet  their  payments.  There  are,  however,  several  cases  where 

* * 

boats  were  not  fully  paid  for.  These  gatherers  then  use  the 
boats  of  some  close  relative. 

Nowadays  there  are  three  kinds  of  boats  in  Mullet  Springs. 

The  first  is  a larger  type  averaging  25  feet,  with  cabin  and 

* 

central  engine.  Although  the  price  of  these  boats  varies 
from  $1500  to  $6000,  the  cost  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial vessels  of  this  type  in  Mullet  Springs  is  closer  to 
the  former  figure.  Their  motor  is  usually  an  old  truck  engine 
adapted  to  marine  needs,  consuming  between  three  to  four 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour.  The  older  boats  of  this  type, 
considered  to  be  the  best,  are  made  from  cypress  wood.  The 
most  recent  are  made  from  marine  plywood.  Some  have  only 
bronze  nails  which  cannot  rust.  The  larger  boats  are 
internally  organized  according  to  their  function:  fishing 

or  crabbing  (they  are  not  used  for  oyster  gathering) . In 
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the  fishing  boats,  the  space  behind  the  cabin  is  taken  up  by 
a -large  wooden  box  attached  to  the  deck.  Crabbing  boats 
usually  have  the  helm  on  the  left  side,  close  to  the  board. 
Boats  of  this  large  type  are  usually  made  locally,  although 
the  fishhouse  owners  possess  factory-made  sport  boats  adapted 
for  commercial  use.  A part  of  the  equipment  of  all  larger 
boats  is  a two-way  short  wave  radio,  usually  bought  after 
$ome  "lucky  strike"  in  fishing  or  crabbing. 

■sneec  The  second  type  of  boat  is  a recent  innovation  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  called  the  "birddog."  Mullet  Springs  people 
claim  that  these  boats  are  an  invention  of  the  local  boat 
builders.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  case,  because  I also  saw 
them,  in  other  fishing  villages  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  The 
"birddog"  is  a 12  to  15  foot  cabin-less  boat.  All  the 
i'birddogs"  of  Mullet  Springs  are  made  locally  or  in  the 
county.  The  price  of  a "birddog"  varies  between  $400  and 
$700. 

The  "birddog"  is  a successful  innovation  adapted  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  Mullet  Springs.  One  of  the  problems  of 
seafood  gathering  in  Mullet  Springs  is  the  shallow  water  of 
the  surrounding  sea,  which  creates  a strong  dependence  on 
the  part  of  the  gatherers  upon  tide  variations.  The  origina- 
lity of  the  "birddogs"  is  that  they  use  an  outboard  motor 
mounted  on  the  inside  of  the  boat.  The  motor  is  positioned 
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at  the  center  of  the  hull.  This  avoids  the  excessive  in- 
clination of  outboard  motors  in  their  regular  position  in 
the  stern,  which  makes  the  boat  less  stable  and  reduces  its 
possibilities  of  movement  in  shallow  water.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  reach  some  places  in  the  Mullet  Springs  sea 
area  with  an  outboard  motor  in  the  stern  because  the  pro- 
peller strikes  the  sea  bottom.  With  a "birddog"  the  propeller 
is  much  higher,  and  these  places  can  be  reached  without 
problems . 

"Birddogs"  are  highly  versatile  boats.  Their  medium 
size  permits  their  use  in  activities  such  as  fishing  and 
oystering,  which  are  performed  near  the  coast.  The  fisher- 
men's "birddog"  has  wooden  boxes  to  keep  ice  and  fish 
attached  to  the  deck.  Another  advantage  of  the  "birddogs" 
is  that  they  are  fuel-saving  boats  with  motors  of  about  25 

hp.  The  "birddogs,"  however,  cannot  go  far  away  from  shore 

♦ 

due  to  their  size.  Besides,  they  are  considered  responsible 
for  "scaring  the  fish,"  together  with  the  regular  outboards 
and  airboats  of  the  sport  fishermen. 

The  third  type  of  boat  found  in  Mullet  Springs  is  the 
small  skiff  boat,  ranging  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length. 

These  boats  are  used  for  fishing  in  the  area  near  the  town. 

The  majority  of  the  fishermen  have  two  skiff  boats  which 
are  pulled  by  the  25-foot-long  boat. 


Large  Boat  i 2.  "Birddog”  Boat  I 3.  Skiff  Boats 
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FIGURE  V.  BOATS  OF  MULLET  SPRINGS  GATHERERS 
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There  are  presently  two  boat  builders  in  Mullet  Springs, 

working  on  an  individual  contract  basis.  Mullet  Springs 

0 

gatherers  buy  their  boats  from  them,  or  from  small  boat- 
building businesses  in  other  seaside  towns  or  inland  in  the 
county.  The  majority  of  the  large  boats  are  made  in  town 
or  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

The  "birddogs,"  as  has  been  shown,  are  also  built 
primarily  in  town  or  nearby  in  the  county.  The  small  skiff 
boats  are  usually  made  by  the  gatherers  themselves  in  two 
full  working  days  with  the  use  of  an  electric  saw.  Some- 
times larger  boats  are  built  by  the  gatherers.  Boat  building 
and  repairing  are  important  activities  of  the  Mullet  Springs 

gatherers.  There  was,  during  my  field  period,  an  average 

* 

of  four  boats  being  built  in  the  garages,  backyards  or 
streets  of  Mullet  Springs  by  future  owners  and  users.  There 
is  even  one  retired  man  who  is  building  a 40-foot  shrimp  boat 
in  his  backyard  because  he  plans  to  reintroduce  large-scale 
shrimping  in  Mullet  Springs.  Recently  the  number  of  boats 
made  by  the  local  boat  builders  has  been  decreasing  because 
of  the  competition  with  larger  boat  building  businesses. 

In  addition  to  boats,  nets  are  part  of  the  fishermen's 
equipment.  An  average  fisherman-  has  two  or  more  nylon  nets 
of  different  mesh.  One  is  a "common  net"  or  "gill  net," 
usually  300  yards  long.  The  "gill  net"  catches  all  varieties 
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of  fish,  but  in  the  sea  around  Mullet  Springs  it  is  most 
often  used  for  mullet  since,-  mullet  is  the  most  abundant 
species.  The  second  kind  of  net  is  a trammel  net,  locally 
called  a "pocket  net"  because  it  makes  a pocket  where  the 
fish  is  trapped.  The  "pocket  net"  is  actually  formed  by 
three  nets  tied  together:  two  external  nets  with  a large 

mesh  and  one  internal  net  with  a smaller  mesh  (Figure  VI). 
The  price  of  a net  is  about  $500,  and  it  can  be  used  up  to 
nine  years,  with  many  repairs,  of  course. 

Individual  crab  producers  (those  who  sell  their  pro- 
duction to  the  fishhouse)  use  traps  made  of  wire  to  catch 
blue  and  stone  crabs  (Figure  VII) . Mullet  Springs  crabbers 
usually  make  their  own  traps.  There  is  a man,  however,  who 
makes  crab  traps  for  sale.  The  price  of  each  crab  trap, 
excluding  labor,  is  between  $3.00  and  $4.00.  The  average 
duration  of  a wire  trap  is  nine  months.  Wire  traps  have  a 
metal  "sink"  to  avoid  electrolysis  and  extend  the  life  of 
the  trap.  Without  this  device  wire  traps  last  only  about 
five  months.  Individual  crab  producers  have  between  150 
and  200  traps  each. 

Independent  crab  producers  (those  who  commercialize 
their  own  production)  use  wooden  traps  instead  of  wire  ones 
and  gather  only  stone  crabs.  Wooden  traps  are  heavier  than 
the  wire  traps  but  in  general  are  operated  in  the  same  way. 


Buoys 
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FIGURE  VI.  POCKET  NET 


Crab  Trap  in  Operation 
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FIGURE  VII.  CRAB  TRAPS  AND  TONGS 
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Sometimes  a small  hand-powered  device  is  used  to  lift  the 
wooden  traps. 

Oysters  are  harvested  with  tongs.  Tongs  are  approxi- 
mately three  yards  long  and  have  a scissor-like  movement 
(Figure  VII) . 

Fishing 

Tide  variations  affect  all  types  of  seafood  gathering 

9 % 

activities  in  Mullet  Springs.  The  majority  of  the  boats 
are  kept  in  the  Black  Bayou  or  in  a well  protected  marina. 

In  periods  of  low  tide,  the  gatherers  simply  cannot  get  out  of 
the  Bayou.  The  area  between  the  main  islands  is  full  of 
channels,  but  when  the  tide  is  "really  low"  it  is  impossible 
to  move  a boat  even  in  these  channels.  This  is  one  of  the 
aspects  limiting  the  number  of  times  that  the  gatherers  can 
go  "out."  The  difference  between  high  and  low  tides  is 
six  hours.  The  gatherer  usually  chooses  the  intermediary 
period  between  the  high  and  low  tides  (the  "coming  tide")  or 
between  the  low  and  high  tides  ("going  tide")  for  departure. 
The  "coming  tide"  is  considered  better  "because  there  is 
more  fish,"  but  I suppose  that  the  main  reason  is  that  if 
there  are  no  fish  found,  or  if  the  weather  gets  bad,  the 
gatherers  can  come  back  in  with  the  high  tide. 
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Most  of  the  fishing  is  for  mullet.  Mullet  tend  to  stay 
in  shallow  water  near  the  shore.  Almost  all  other  species 
are  caught  as  a substitute  when  mullet  do  not  appear  or  when 
the  other  species  are  trapped  together  with  mullet.  There 
are,  however,  two  fishermen  who  specialize  in  "bottom  fish," 
a wide  category  that  includes  all  qualities  of  fish  which 
remain  at  the  sea  bottom,  including  sheepheads,  whiting 
and  others. 

Before  he  departs,  the  fisherman  must  supply  his  boat 
with  ice  bought  in  the  fishhouse.  He  orients  himself  by 
the  coast,  since  as  we  have  seen,  fishing  is  done  near  the 
shore  line.  He  goes  after  the  schools  of  mullet  in  places 
he  knows  to  be  good  because  of  the  birds  that  follow  schools 
of  fish,  and  by  the  fish  jumping  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a saying  about  the  habits  of  fish  which  helps  the 
fishermen:  "Fish  follow  their  food."  Mullet  Springs  fisher- 

men know  that  pompano  like  a special  kind  of  grass  and  so  do 
the  big  turtles.  Mullet  feed  almost  everywhere  in  shallow 
water.  Trout  and  redfish  follow  schools  of  smaller  fish 
("follow  the  bait")  and  in  the  summer  they  go  into  deep 
water  where  it  is  cold. 

The  fisherman  always  works  in  one  of  "his"  spots.  Each 
fisherman  has  several  places  where  only  he  may  fish.  The 
sea  is  therefore  divided  among  the  fishermen,  and  fishing 
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in  another's  man  territory  is  one  cause  of  several  conflicts 
in  Mullet  Springs.  This  situation  resembles  the  one  des- 
cribed  by  Forman  for  the  Brazilian  fishing  village  of 
Coqueiral  (1970:71).  But  in  Coqueiral  the  spots  are  kept  by 
their  users  on  the  basis  of  secrecy,  while  in  Mullet  Springs 
everybody  knows  who  "owns"  each  spot  and  where  they  are.  A 

fisherman  must  be  discreet  when  fishing  in  another  man's  spot 

• % 

and  not  when  fishing  in  his  own.  "Ownership"  of  fishing  spots 
therefore,  is  part  of  the  "rules  of  the  game"  in  Mullet 
Springs  and,  as  such,  respected  by  the  fishermen  when  there 

t 

is  somebody  watching.  This  "ownership"  of  spots  answers,  in 
the  first  place,  the  need  of  limiting  the  number  of  fisher- 
men — as  we  have  seen  there  is  a serious  market  problem 
for  seafood.  But,  it  also  answers  the  needs  of  the  local 
social  system:  people  that  belong  to  traditional  kinship 

groups  in  Mullet  Springs  have  the  preferential  "ownership" 

t 

of  the  spots.  Spots  are  obtained  by  inheritance  in  some 
cases,  or  just  by  occupying  a spot  left  by  a previous  "owner." 
As  in  the  case  described  by  Forman  (1970:72)  there  can  also 
be  an  ecological  reference.  Mullet  Springs  fishermen  have 
been  complaining  about  the  decreasing  supply  of  fish  during 
the  last  year.  Keeping  the  number  of  fishermen  limited  would 
be  a way  to  control  overfishing. 

Finding  his  place,  the  fisherman  anchors  his  big  boat, 
gets  into  the  skiff,  where  the  chosen  net  for  the  occasion 
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has  already  been  folded  (see  Figure  V) , and  moves  some  100 
to  200  yards  away.  The  displacement  to  the  point  where  he 
will  launch  the  net  is  made  with  poles  so  that  the  fish  will 
not  be  scared  away  by  the  noise  of  the  motor.  Arriving  at 
this  point,  he  launches  the  net  anchor  and  begins  to  move  the 
still  with  poles.  The  simple  movement  of  the  skiff 
will  make  the  net  unfold  in  the  water.  After  the  net  has 
been  launched  the  fisherman  moves  away  from  the  net  using  the 
poles.  He  then  returns  to  the  net  with  a small  (average  3 hp) 
outboard  motor  propelling  the  skiff;  at  the  same  time  he 
knocks  the  side  of  the  boat  with  the  pole.  The  outboard  has 
been  mounted  to  the  prow  of  the  skiff  since  the  stern  was 
occupied  by  the  net.  The  noise  of  the  outboard  and  the  pole 
tapped  on  the  side  of  the  skiff  is  created  in  order  to  herd 
the  fish  in  the  net.  The  movement  back  to  the  net  is  zig-zag 
displacement.3  Arriving  at  the  net,  the  fisherman  pulls  it 
in.  After  pulling  in  the  net,  the  fisherman  separates  the 
marketable  species  from  those  classified  as  "trashf ish. " 
"Trashfish"  in  the  area  of  Mullet  Springs  are  several  species 
the  fishhouse  does  not  buy.  As  we  have  seen,  due  to  a market 
problem  some  qualities  of  fish,  which  are  edible  and  even 
delicious,  such  as  catfish  and  sting  ray,  are  simply  not 
bought  by  the  fishhouse.  The  reason  is  the  work  required  to 
skin  those  species  in  order  for  them  to  be  eaten. 


The  skinning 
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process  takes  a long  time.  Trashfish  are  killed  with  a stick 
and  thrown  back  into  the  water.  Trashfish  in  the  net  commonly 
upset  the  fishermen,  who  lose  time  taking  them  from  the  net. 
What  is  worse,  catfish,  which  is  the  most  common  type  of 
trashfish,  endanger  the  nets  with  their  stings. 

If  the  fisherman  does  not  get  anything  with  his  gill 
net,  he  will  repeat  the  operation  with  the  "pocket  net" 
(trammel) . This  net  increases  his  changes  of  catching  fish 
when  few  are  around,  although  when  large  schools  are  present 
it  allows  many  fish  to  escape.  The  two  nets  compliment  each 
other  to  guarantee  total  exploitation  of  the  fishing  site. 

Both  nets  are  launched  a minimum  of  six  times  and  possibly 
many  more,  depending  on  the  presence  of  fish. 

A last  resource  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip  when 
few  fish  have  been  found  is  to  go  to  a deeper  place  and 
launch  the  gill  net  in  a spiral  pattern.  This  offers  the 
fisherman  a good  chance  to  catch  some  low-value  species  such 
as  sharks  and  cavally.  These  species  are  sold  at  six  cents 
per  pound  to  the  fishhouse  and  resold  to  the  crabber  at  12 
cents  per  pound  for  use  as  crab  bait. 

Other  species  of  fish  such  as  trout,  redfish  and  others 
are  usually  found  with  mullet.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
mullet  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  fisherman,  the  other 
species  being  caught  as  a by-product.  When  mullet  does  not 
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appear  for  some  time,  however,  an  alternative  is  to  fish  for 
trout  and  redfish  using  poles. 

Usually  upon  arriving  in  the  fishhouse,  the  fisherman 
separates  the  fish  he  will  take  home  to  feed  his  family  from 
the  fish  he  will  sell  to  the  fishhouse.  In  the  winter  an 
average  of  four  to  eight  boats  go  some  40  or  more  miles  south 
to  catch  pompano,  the  most  valuable  species  of  fin  fish  in 
Florida  waters.  If  it  is  known  that  there  is  a large  school 
of  pompano  in  the  area,  the  whole  Mullet  Springs  community 
may  go  after  it. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study,  that  fishing  would  be  a much  more  productive 
activity  in  Mullet  Springs  if  done  communally.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  non-utilized  capital  resources  in  fishing:  One 

large  boat,  used  exclusively  for  towing  the  skiffs,  from 
which  fishing  is  effectively  done.  Under  normal  circumstances 
there  is  always  one  non-utilized  skiff  and  net.  With  two 
persons  fishing  together,  the  productivity  would  be  much 
higher  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  two  nets  and  two 
skiffs  present  on  most  of  the  fishing  trips.  Fishermen 
usually  fish  alone,  although  a few  of  them  sometimes  work 
with  their  wives.  In  periods  of  extreme  crisis  some  fisher- 
men go  fishing  with  a relative,  but  even  then  it  is  rare. 


The  use  of  one  kind  of  net  or  another  can  make  some  difference 
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but  much  more  important  than  that  are  aleatory  factors,  or 
in  other  words,  "luck."  The  advantage  of  working  together 
to  increase  productivity  is  illustrated  by  the  fishhouse 
owner  who  also  works  as  a fisherman  when  the  supply  of  fish 
is  low.  In  the  spring  of  1974  he  was  able,  with  the  help  of 
an  employee,  to  bring  in  between  150  and  200  pounds  of  fish 
in  an  8-hour  trip.  The  other  fishermen,  working  alone  in  the 
same  period,  were  able  to  catch  only  about  60  pounds.  It  is 
true  that  the  fishhouse  owner's  boat  is  faster  than  the  boats 
of  the  fishermen,  allowing  him  to  waste  less  time  traveling 
to  and  from  the  fishing  sites.  But  this  difference  probably 
only  explains  why  his  production  was  greater  than  twice  that 
of  the  fishermen  working  alone.  Besides  requiring  less  in- 
vestment in  boats  and  nets,  fishing  together  is  a way  to 
save  fuel.  One  large  fishing  or  crabbing  boat  in  Mullet 
Springs  normally  gets  about  three  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. The  average  time  needed  to  get  to  a fishing  site  is 
one  hour,  and  the  average  speed  is  about  nine  miles  per  hour. 
The  gatherers  use,  then,  between  six  and  eight  gallons  on  each 
trip.  During  bad  seasons  the  entire  catch  may  only  pay  for 

* • i 

the  fuel. 

There  could  be  even  more  skiffs  and  nets  towed  behind 
aach  of  the  large  boats,  and  the  ideal  form  of  using  fuel 
and  capital  resources  would  be  the  distribution  of  skiff 
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boats  throughout  a given  area  by  the  main  boat.  The  short 
distance  from  the  shore  plus  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fishing 
is  done  in  shallow  waters  would  also  make  this  arrangement 
very  safe  in  case  of  bad  weather. 

Crabbing 

Crabbing,  as  done  by  the  individual  producers,  implies 
the  use  of  wire  traps  that  catch  blue  and  stone  crab  without 
distinction.  The  time  schedules  for  departures  of  crabbing 
boats  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  those  for  the  fishermen. 

The  time  that  the  crabber  stays  "out,"  however,  is  not  so 
aleatory,  as  the  time  that  the  fisherman  stays  "out."  The 
presence  or  absence  of  fish  advances  or  delays  the  fishermen's 
return  to  the  port.  The  crabber,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
given  number  of  traps  that  he  is  supposed  to  check  each 
working  day.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  the  crabbers 

earn  more  money  than  the  fishermen:  "The  traps  are  there 

« 

all  the  time,  working,  while  the  nets  only  work  when  the 
fishermen  are  out." 

Crab  traps  are  distributed  throughout  the  sea  around 
Mullet  Springs.  In  the  summer  the  majority  of  the  crabbers 
try  to  set  their  traps  near  the  shoreline,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  more  "Jimmy  crabs"  (male  crabs).  In  the  other  sea- 
sons, the  traps  are  placed  between  10  and  15  miles  offshore. 


Ill 


Before  departure,  the  majority  of  the  individual  crab 
producers  supply  themselves  with  bait  at  the  fishhouse.  A 
few  crabbers  also  have  nets  and  catch  their  own  bait.  Bait- 
bought  in  the  fishhouse  costs  12  cents  per  pound.  The  trip 
to  the  traps  usually  takes  about  one  hour,  the  same  time 
that  the  fishermen  use  in  getting  to  their  fishing  sites. 

Each  trap  has  a buoy  with  the  number  of  the  boat  printed  on 
it.  'The  traps  are  organized  in  lines,  each  one  placed  at  a 
distance  of  about  50  yards  from  the  others.  Each  individual 
crab  producer  has  between  150  and  200  traps.  Crabbers  check 

I 

between  80  and  110  traps  per  day,  depending  on  the  weather 
or  the  market  conditions  affecting  the  fishhouse.  Each 
working  day  the  crabber  checks  the  traps  which  he  did  not 
check  in  the  previous  trip.  The  traps,  therefore,  would  be 
"working"  between  24  and  36  hours  between  checks,  weather 
permitting . 

In  order  to  find  his  lines,  the  crabber  uses  his  compass 
as  well  as  reference  points  from  the  land.  He  knows,  for 
example,  that  his  traps  are  northwest  of  the  Mullet  Springs 
water  tower  or  southwest  of  the  bigger  trees  on  one  of  the 
islands.  After  finding  the  lines,  he  follows  the  direction 
in  which  each  line  is  organized.  One  crabber,  John  MacHay, 
has  six  trap  lines,  each  with  between  18  and  30  traps.  They 
are  organized  in  two  triangular  sets  of  three  lines,  each 
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set  in  a different  area.  Each  day  that  he  goes  out  he 
works  a different  set. 

After  finding  his  line,  the  crabber's  procedure  is  the 
following:  First,  he  passes  near  to  the  trap  buoy  and  hooks 

onto  the  rope  that  ties  the  buoy  to  the  trap.  Second,  he 

I 

stops  the  boat  engine  and  pulls  up  the  trap.  Third,  he 
opens  the  trap  bottom  and  shakes  the  trap  so  that  crabs  and 
other  sea  animals,  including  fish,  will  fall  onto  the  deck; 
if  any  kind  of  shellfish  has  clamped  onto  the  traps,  he 
picks  them  off  using  gloves.  Fourth,  he  separates  out  all 
female  crabs  bearing  eggs,  undersized  crabs , ^shells  and  in- 
edible species  of  shellfish  such  as  queen  crabs  and  sea 
spiders.  Sometimes  fin  fish  also  come  into  the  traps  and 
the  gatherer  keeps  them  for  bait.  Fifth,  he  separates  the 
blue  crabs  and  the  stone  crabs  into  different  boxes.  Sixth, 
he  puts  new  bait  into  the  traps.  Seventh,  he  starts  the 
engine,  drives  the  boat  near  to  the  next  trap  along  the  line, 
throws  the  empty  trap  back  into  the  water,  hooks  onto'  the  new 
trap  and  begins  everything  again. 

Once  the  day's  traps  have  been  checked,  the  crabber 
lays  anchor,  breaks  one  claw  off  each  stone  crab  and  throws 
the  crab  back  into  the  water.  Stone  crabs  are  an  endangered 
species  and  as  such  they  are  protected  by  Florida  law.  The 
crabber  is  permitted  to  keep  only  one  claw;  the  crab,  it  is 
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believed,  will  be  able  to  survive  by  feeding  itself  with 
the  remaining  claw. 

Fishing,  much  more  than  crabbing  depends  on  "luck"  and 
on  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fish,  and  for  these  reasons 
is  considered  more  difficult.  Crabbing  is  a rather  mechani- 
cal and  repetitive  activity.  Thus,  while  all  the  fishermen 
are  natives  of  Mullet  Springs,  about  20%  of  the  crabbers 
were  not  born  and  raised  in  the  town. 

More  so  than  fishing,  crabbing  is  irrational  from  the 
point  of  view  of  maximization  of  production  and  minimization 
of  costs.  The  problem,  however  is  not  (as  in  fishing)  simply 
one  of  addition  of  new  units  of  labor.  Individual  crab  pro- 
ducers also  work  alone  under  normal  circumstances,  but  were 
they  to  work  together,  they  would  have  to  establish  some 
form  of  division  of  labor,  which  would  be  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  individual  crab  producer  spends  about  10  minutes 
from  step  two  to  step  six  of  the  crabbing  process  described 
above.  In  addition,  he  spends  from  30  to  60  minutes,  de- 
pending on  the  catch,  breaking  the  claws  of  the  stone  crabs 
and  throwing  the  crabs  back  into  the  water.  This  means  that 
the  crabber  spends  between  two  and  two  and  a half  hours  with 
the  boat  stopped. 

The  great  majority  of  the  individual  crab  producers  work 
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alone.  The  only  exception  I know  of  is  one  crabber  who  works 
with  his  wife  because  he  is  going  blind  and  needs  help  to 
hook  onto  the  traps  rope.  All  the  work  of  separation  of 
species,  or  breaking  of  claws,  etc.,  could  be  accomplished 
much  faster  with  two  or  three  people  in  each  boat,  utilizing 
a very  simple  form  of  division  of  labor. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  the  independent  crabbers 
and  the  one  fishhouse  owner  who  crabs.  They  always  work 
either  with  their  family  or  with  hired  help,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  able  to  increase  production  and  minimize 
costs . 

It  is  true  that  independent  crab  producers  specialize 
only  in  stone  crabs,  utilizing  wooden  traps.  Their  traps  are 
placed  farther  from  the  shoreline  than  the  wire  traps  — from 
15  to  20  miles.  The  wire  traps  of  the  individual  producers 
are  usually  placed  only  about  10  miles  offshore  and  during  the 
hot  months  of  the  year  can  be  placed  even  nearer  the  shore- 
line. But  the  basic  procedure  utilized  by  the  two  categories 
of  crabbers  is  basically  the  same.  Independent  crabbers  per- 
form the  same  time-consuming  tasks  such  as  separating  the  non- 
commercial species  and  breaking  the  claws  of  stone  crabs. 

With  help,  however,  an  independent  producer  is  able  to  ex- 
ploit about  600  traps  each  against  an  average  of  200  for  the 

• • 

individual  producers. 
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Oyster  Gather ing 

Fishing,  crabbing  and  oyster  gathering  can  be  placed 
along  a continuum  of  use  of  physical  energy.  Pulling  the 
heavy  crab  traps  is  harder  than  slowly  pulling  a fishing 
net,  but  oyster  gathering  requires  probably  the  heaviest 
physical  work  of  the  three  activities.  Oyster  gathering  is 
also,  however,  the  simplest  of  the  seafood  gathering  activi- 
ties of  Mullet  Springs  people.  The  only  knowledge  required  is 
the  location  of  the  oyster  beds.  This  is  not  very  difficult 
to  acquire  — a simple  trip  around  the  reefs  near  Mullet 
Springs  will  show  where  the  oystermen  are  working.  This 
method,  however,  has  a major  drawback.  With  the  historical 
depletion  of  the  oyster  beds,  production  of  oysters  in  the 
reefs  near  the  town  is  small.  Oystermen  have  been  making  an 
hour's  trip  to  another  reef  where  oysters  can  be  gathered  in 
larger  amounts.  Knowing  the  location  of  these  beds  is  like- 
wise not  very  difficult,  if  the  person  has  access  to  main 
channels  of  information  in  the  town. 

The  most  important  tool  used  in  oyster  gathering  is  the 
set  of  tongs  (Figure  VII) . As  the  tongs  close,  the  shells 
are  grasped  by  the  hooks  at  the  end.  Then  the  oysterman 
deposits  the  oysters  on  a board  laid  across  the  side  of  the 
boat.  If  the  oysterman  is  accompanied,  the  second  person 
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will  break  and  separate  the  empty  shells  from  the  shells  with 
oysters,  using  gloves  and  a small  hammer.  Shells  with  oysters 
are  also  detached  from  each  other  at  this  time. 

In  the  case  of  oyster  gathering,  there  seems  to  be  less 
clear  distinction  between  productive  methods  of  individual 
and  independent  producers.  All  the  oystermen  who  sell  their 
production  to  the  fishhouse  or  to  the  oyster  houses  run  by 
independent  producers  work  alone.  Independent  oystermen  some- 
times work  alone  and  sometimes  work  with  help.  Working  with 
help  is  more  rational  from  the  individual  point  of  view. 

For  each  half  hour  of  oyster  harvesting,  the  oysterman  must 
spend  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time  in  oyster  pro- 
cessing in  the  boat.  Two  men  in  a boat  would,  therefore, 

~ — ' _ “ 

double  the  production  while  utilizing  only  one  boat  and  half 
the  fuel  expenses. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  oyster  case  is,  however,  more 
apparent  than  real.  Cooperation  among  people  usually  linked 
by  kinship  is  much  more  important  on  land  than  in  the  boat. 

The  on-land  tasks  of  independent  crab  producers  — cooking, 
freezing  and  shipping  stone  crab  claws  — are  not  very  time 
consuming,  whereas  most  of  the  labor  expended  in  oyster  pro- 
duction such  as  shucking  and  canning  the  oysters,  takes  place 
on  land.  Oyster  shucking  is  done  with  a small  hammer  and  a 
knife,  and  canning  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a simple 
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manually  operated  machine.  Oyster  production,  therefore,  has 
to  be  a cooperative  endeavor,  whereby  independent  producers 
work  in  groups.  Individual  producers  usually  sell  their 
oysters  without  further  processing  beyond  that  done  in  the 
boat . 

In  the  cases  of  oyster  gathering,  crabbing  and  fishing 
there  is  an  unnecessary  use  of  extra  units  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  producers,  contrasted  with  a closer  to 
ideal  capital  - labor  relationship  maintained  by  the  inde- 
pendent producers  and  fishhouse  owners.  It  might  be  assumed 
that  these  extra  units  of  capital  are  due  to  the  facilities 
of  the  farm  credit  system.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
because  before  the  extension  of  the  farm  credit  system  to 
fishermen  in  1971,  the  existing  pattern  was  followed.  Beyond 
this,  the  independent  producers  and  fishhouse  owners  tend  to 
organize  production  according  to  a division  of  labor  which  is, 
of  course,  impossible  for  the  individual  producers  to  achieve 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  work  alone.  All  this  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  level  of  productive  arrangements,  access 
to  external  markets  tends  to  be  correlated  with  degrees  of 
economic  rationality,  if  economic  rationality  is  understood 
as  individual  reduction  of  costs  and  maximization  of  profit. 

The  relative  irrationality  of  the  individual  producers 
in  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  relatively  simple  technology 
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employed  by  all  Mullet  Springs  gatherers,  is  very  rational 
for  the  economic  system  as  a whole,  however.  In  fact,  the  low 
productivity  of  the  majority  of  the  gatherers  because  of  their 
simple  technology  and  their  poorly  organized  production,  is 
very  rational  for  a system  characterized  by  small  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  "rational"  if  we  consider  ecologi- 
cal variables  in  the  system:  a low  productivity  is  a defense 

against  overfishing.  But  the  relationship  between  the  economic 
system  and  individual  behavior  is  not  a direct  one.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapters,  it  involves  values  and  one 
local  form  of  social  structure  that  in  turn  are  correlated  to 
one  aspect  arising  from  the  economic  system,  namely  socio- 


economic class. 


NOTES 


The  "crewshare,"  the  gatherers  share  when  they  do  not 
own  the  boat,  is  a category  used  in  studies  of  marine  econo- 
mics in  Florida. 

2To  "go  out"  means  to  go  to  the  sea,  in  general,  but 
"outside"  means  out  of  the  area  between  the  islands. 

3Herding  fish  into  a net  or  a trap  is  a practice  well 
known  by  anthropologists  all  over  the  world.  I describe 
it”  in  my  study  of  Brazilian  Indians,  "Parentesco,  Ritual  e 
Economia  no  Alto  Xingu"  (in  press) . 

^Adapted  from  General  Highway  Map,  1967,  Florida  State 
Road  Department. 

^Separation  of  undersized  crabs  and  female  crabs  bearing 
eggs  is  a legal  requirement. 

• 

^Non-commercial  shell  fish  found  in  traps  and  non- 
commercial fish  caught  in  nets  are  simply  killed  with  a 
stick.  These  species  take  up  the  time  of  the  gatherers  and 
inflict  some  damage  on  their  nets.  The  gatherers,  therefore, 
kill  them  in  the  hopes  of  reducing  their  numbers.  The  number 
of  non-commercial  species  killed  is  high  and  can  be  a problem 
from  an  ecological  point  of  view.  The  amount  of  catfish 
killed  daily  in  Mullet  Springs  and  thrown  back  into  the  water 
would  be  enough  to  feed  hundreds  of  hungry  people. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


VALUES  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  lack  of  cooperation  among  the  majority  of  the 
Mullet  Springs  gatherers  is  correlated  with  their  cultural 
traditions.  There  are  two  value  categories  which  are 
central  to  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  Mullet  Springs 
people.  The  first  of  these  categories  is  the  word  "smart." 

To  be  "smart"  means  to  be  able  to  mislead  everybody  and  not 
be  misled  by  anybody.  "Smartness"  in  this  sense  is  the 
essence  of  individualism.  A "smart"  person  does  not  trust 
anybody,  and  to  be  "smart"  means  to  be  a good  businessman 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  business.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  be  on  the  defensive  against  strangers,  because  they  may 
be  smarter.  After  knowing  a person,  if  it  is  determined  that 
this  person  is  not  "smart  enough,"  a business  relationship 
can  be  established. 

The  individualism  of  Mullet  Springs  people  is  very 
strong  and  is  expressed  in  diverse  forms.  Stealing  crabs 
from  other  men's  traps  was  defined  to  me  as  a local  "hobby" 
by  one  person.  There  is  even  a local  expression  describing 
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the  stealing  of  crabs:  "Beating  so  and  so's  crab  traps." 

The  crabbers  are  not  very  happy  with  this  situation,  although 
several  probably  do  some  stealing  themselves.  Their  traps, 
however,  are  "beaten"  by  all  other  categories  of  people. 
Stealing  other  men's  crabs  is  so  common  that  when  a gatherer 
is  forced  to  go  to  sea  during  bad  weather,  normally  a time  of 
low  production,  he  first  explains  very  carefully  the  reason: 
“"My  bait  is  spoiling,"  "I  have  no  money, ,r  and  the  like  so 
that  others  will  not  suspect  him  of  crab  stealing. 

Another  means  of  expression  of  the  "smartness"  of  the 
Mullet  Springs  people  is  through  economic  espionage.  This 
can  provide  defensive  information,  for  example,  as  when  a 
gatherer  uses  binoculars  to  keep  watch  over  his  traps,  or 
it  can  yield  other  kinds  of  information.  Very  often  de- 
viations  from  the  routes  are  made  so  that  one  gatherer  -can 
see  what  others  are  doing.  Almost  all  the  Mullet  Springs 
jgatherers  have  binoculars,  which  are  very  commonly  used  to 

watch  other  gatherers.  Sometimes  information  about  what 

• • 

other  people  are  doing  can  even  lead  to  court  cases.  For 
example,  one  gatherer  found  a large  sewage  device  floating 
in  the  sea  after  a storm.  Since  there  is  a reward  for  finding 
these  devices,  he  attached  a tag  with  his  name  on  it.  Another 
man  found  the  device,  took  off  the  tag  and  put  on  a new  one 
with  his  name.  The  first  man,  however,  was  watching  with 
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his  binoculars  and  took  the  case  to  trial  where  it  was  ulti- 
mately decided  in  his  favor  by  an  appeals  court  in  Talla- 
hassee . 

_r  It  is  possible  that  technological  innovation  in  Mullet 
Springs  can  be  related  to  these  patterns;  the  shrimp  case  is 
illustrative.  The  caretaker  of  the  University  of  Florida 
marine  laboratory  went  to  visit  his  wife's  brother  in  Texas, 
where  he  learned  how  to  shrimp  with  a simple  rig.  Coming  back 
to.  Mullet  Springs,  he  asked  one  University  of  Florida  graduate 
student  in  marine  biology  about  the  habits  of  shrimp  and 
where  he  could  find  them.  It  is  reported  that  in  a few  weeks 
hf  was  able  to  make  "thousands  of  dollars"  in  shrimp.  His 
boat  was  visited  several  times  by  people  coming  to  inspect 
his  rig  as  he  slept.  All  his  movements  while  shrimping  were 
watched  by  people  with  boats  and  binoculars.  Later,  many 
people  adopted  shrimping  too.  Unfortunately,  shrimp  aban- 
doned the  area  of  Mullet  Springs  and  nowadays  it  is  done  only 
on  a very  small  scale  to  be  used  as  bait  by  sport  fishermen. 

4 

Violence  is  entirely  a part  of  the  competitive  process 
in  Mullet  Springs  and  constitutes  a form  of  "smartness." 

There  are  stories  told  about  suspicions  of  murder  victims 
thrown  from  boats,  and  so  on.  This  is  quite  possible, since 
being  "smart"  involves  not  accepting  any  kind  of  rules. 

There  is  a man  living  in  town  who  is  reported  to  be  a 

♦Notes  begin  on  page  142. 
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professional  boat  bomber,  receiving  an  unspecified  amount 
of  money  per  boat.  I know  with  certainty  of  at  least  one 
boat  which  was  bombed  by  someone  else  as  late  as  1972.  I 
am  not  sure,  however,  of  the  reasons  for  the  bombing.  The 
friends  of  the  man  who  did  it  say  that  the  boat  was  bombed 
because  the  owner  already  had  a public  job  and,  by  also 
competing  with  the  fishermen,  was  earning  too  much  money. 

The  friends  of  the  owner  of  the  boat  say  that  the  man  who 
bombed  it  had  owned  it  previously  but  had  not  paid  for  it. 

The  boat  had  then  been  sold  at  auction,  but  the  previous 
owner  adopted  the  theory  of  "if  I can't  have  it  then  nobody 
can."  In  any  case,  the  boat  was  bombed.3 

There  have  been  recent  cases  of  fires  set  in  businesses 
and  of  vandalism  and  physical  threats  against  competitors. 

It  seems  that  all  these  cases  were  used  in  order  to  scare  the 
competitors  rather  than  actually  to  kill  them.  Arson  and 
bombing  are  the  preferred  tactics  of  the  local  people. 

Violence  in  Mullet  Springs  is  not  only  used  in  economic 
competition,  but  also  in  other  kinds  of  incidents.  For 
example,  one  outsider  married  a Mullet  Springs  woman  but  later 
divorced  her.  She  came  back  to  town  to  live  with  her  parents. 
Later  he  came  to  stay  in  the  town  for  a month  and  "have  a 
good  time"  with  his  ex-wife.  The  house  where  he  was  staying 
caught  fire,  and  he  fled  Mullet  Springs. 
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The  only  rule  of  the  social  game  is  to  defeat  one's 
opponent.  A good  example  of  this  characteristic  is  the 
case  of  the  town's  garbage  man,  who  was  accused  by  a city 
councilman  in  a council  meeting  of  not  doing  his  job.  All 
the  other  city  employees  at  the  meeting  began  to  attack  the 
garbage  man,  who  was  not  present.  Examples  could  be  repeated 
ad  infinitum. 

Southern  individualism  is  a known  fact.  Cash  (1941:226) 
refers  en  passant  to  the  word  "smart"  as  a local  expression  of 
individualism.  Donald  (1970:296-307)  relates  the  defeat  of 

the  Confederacy  to  the  individualism  of  the  soldiers  and  to 

« 

the  consequent  lack  of  discipline  and  organization  among  the 
Confederate  troops . 

The  individualism  of  Mullet  Springs  people  is  largely 
encompassed  by  the  category  "smart."  There  is  another 
value  category  in  Mullet  Springs  which  is,  however,  related 
in  its  semantic  range.  This  is  the  category  "proud."  To- 
gether with  "smart, " "proud"  seems  to  describe  the  life 
ideals  for  a large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  town. 

The  first  meaning  of  "proud"  is  independence,  especially 
in  an  economic  sense.  A "proud"  man  tries  never  to  owe  money 
to  anyone  else.  He  may  wear  patched  clothes,  but  these  will 
be  his  own  clothes.  A related  connotation  is  the  implication 
the  word  has  for  status  hierarchies.  A ’proud"  person  never 
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accepts  the  existence  of  anyone  above  his  own  position  in 
any  kind  of  social  hierarchy.  People  do  not  like  to  receive 
instructions  or  suggestions  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
orders . 

A typical  comment  concerning  the  failure  of  the  crab 
plant,  for  example,  was  that  it  had  been  forced  to  move  out 
because  the  "manager  kept  telling  people  what  to  do."  That 
is,  the  Mullet  Springs  women  had  abandoned  the  plant  for  this 
reason,  among  others.  The  same  reason  is  possibly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  restaurants  which  closed.  The 
case  of  the  crab  plant  can  also  show  how  the  two  concepts 
"smart"  and  "proud"  operate  together.  Another  reason  cited 
for  the  failure  of  the  crab  plant  was  the  constant  fights 
among  the  women,  who  often  stole  crabmeat  from  each  other 
and  in  general  tried  to  be  "smart"  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  order  to  be  "proud"  it  is  necessary  to  be  "smart." 
Without  a minimum  income,  always  considered  a consequence 
of  the  level  of  "smartness,"  a person  will  eventually  have  to 
owe  money  to  the  fishhouse  or  depend  on  welfare.  Even  under 
these  situations,  however,  there  is  a formula  for  being 
"proud"  - do  not  acknowledge  the  situation  to  anyone,  and  try 
to  hide  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  Those  on  welfare  never 

redeem  their  food  stamps  in  the  local  grocery  stores,  but 

* 

always  travel  to  supermarkets  in  larger  places  where  no  one 


will  know  them. 
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The  concept  of  "pride"  has,  however,  a meaning  apart 
from  the  individual  level.  "Pride"  is  the  code  work  to 
describe  group  loyalty.  A person  is  "proud"  of  being  a man 
(women  are  less  "proud"),  of  being  a Mullet  Springs  native, 
of  being  a southerner,  of  being  an  American  and  of  being 
white.  The  semantic  connotation  of  the  word  sets  up  a 
hierarchy  where  the  person  using  it  is  always  placed  in  a 
superior  position,  never  in  an  inferior  one. 

Men' are  considered  to  be  "prouder"  than  women.  The 
minimal  church  attendance  of  men  compared  with  women's  attend- 
ance was  said  to  be  caused  by  the  "pride  of  life."  Because 
men  are  very  "proud,"  as  a preacher  told  me,  "they  do  not 
accept  anybody  above  them, not  even  God."  The  impression  I 

t 

have  is  that  they  do  not  accept  even  the  minimum  hierarchy 
arid  organization  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a church. 

The  notion  of  "pride"  helps  to  establish  the  levels  of 
division  of  labor  in  Mullet  Springs.  There  are  some  jobs 
Which  only  women  are  supposed  to  do.  Any  kind  of  repetitive, 

r-.*  * ~ ~ - 

organized,  cooperative  work  inland  is  a woman's  job  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  patterns  of  the  local  subculture. 
Employment  in  restaurants,  in  the  brush  factory,  or  in  the 
crab  plant,  for  example,  is  basically  considered  to  be  for 
women  only.  Nowadays  some  men  shuck  oysters,  which  is  viewed 
as  a women's  job,  as  are  other  activities  involving  the 
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processing  of  seafood.  But  white  women  do  not  accept  some 
situations  easily.  They  are  less  "proud”  than  white  men  but 
more  so  than  blacks.  The  same  principles  of  self-evaluation 
that  are  related  to  the  division  of  labor  between  men  and 
women  also  divide  labor  between  blacks  and  whites,  establishing 
the  lines  of  the  caste  system.  Mullet  Springs  men  are  usually 
very  proud  of  their  manual  skills  such  as  carpentry,  masonry, 
and  the  like,  but  stripping  fish  or  picking  crabs  are  con- 
sidered "dirty  jobs"  against  which  even  women  react.  The  use 
of  black  labor  in  the  Coon  Creek  crab  plant  is  related  not  only 
to  the  lower  black  wages  but  also  to  the  fact  that  blacks  are 
considered  racially  more  suited  to  so  this  kind  of  job.  The 
majority  of  the  crab  pickers  develop  an  allergy  to  crabmeat 
that  is  locally  called  "crab  disease."  "Crab  disease"  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  white  spots  on  the  arms. 
Actually  the  disease  does  not  choose  the  race  of  the  picker, 
as  can  be  easily  noted  by  visiting  the  crab  plant  in  Coon 
Creek.  It  is  the  general  consensus  in  Mullet  Springs, 
however,  that  "crab  disease"  attacks  only  white  women,  while 
black  women  remain  untouched. 

These  ideological  principles  orient  the  behavior  of 
Mullet  Springs  people  in  all  areas  of  daily  existence.  They 
are  in  contradiction,  however,  with  several  realities  of  live 
in  Mullet  Springs,  such  as  dependence  on  the  fishhouse  and 
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welfare.  Nevertheless,  these  principles  are  articulated 
logically  with  several  local  customs  such  as  payment  for 

seafood  by  the  pound  — without  rigid  obligations,  schedules 

• $ 

or  supervision.  The  main  reason  why  the  large  majority  of 
the  gatherers  does  not  work  together  can  be  found  in  these 
values  and  in  the  social  system  related  to  them.  Working 
together  would  not  be  "smart":  it  would  imply  the  possibi- 

lity of  conflict  through  attempts  both  to  have  a larger 
share  of  the  production  and  to  leave  the  heavy  work  for  one ' s 
partner.  Besides,  working  together  would  imply  the  need  for 
some  form  of  division  of  labor  and  hierarchy  of  functions. 

Gatherers  of  all  categories  tend  to  follow  these  ideas. 

Why,  then  do  some  — the  independent  producers  the  the  fishhouse 

owners  — work  effectively  in  a group?  One  of  the  answers 

• 

is  kinship,  the  only  effective  form  of  organization  found  in 
Mullet  Springs  (see  next  chapter) . The  other  is  that  ideal 
patterns  are  not  always  followed:  working  for  hire  on  pro- 

ductive activities  is  the  same  case  as  going  on  welfare  or 
depending  on  the  fishhouse. 

Voluntary  Associations 

The  values  referred  to  above  affect  all  levels  implicit 
in  any  kind  of  organization.  The  study  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  Mullet  Springs  will  help  to  show  how  these  values 
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are  true  principles  affecting  social  systems,  and  how  the 
lack  of  organization  of  the  gatherers  in  production  is  part 
of  a wider  pattern. 

As  a Latin  American  and,  therefore,  considered  a Catholic, 
I became  involved  in  theological  arguments  with  people  trying 
to  convert  me,  and  was  referred  to  directly  or  indirectly  by 
preachers  from  the  local  pulpits.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
used  in  the  attempts  at  my  conversion  was  the  fact  that 
"Catholics  have  a dictator,  while  nobody  gives  orders  to  us." 
In  the  same  way,  levels  of  organization  are  used  in  theologi- 
cal debates  among  members  of  the  different  protestant  sects. 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
attack  the  Episcopalians  as  being  a "branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,",  as  having  bishops  and  as  serving  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  Episcopalians  defend  their  church  by  saying 
that  loyalty  to  the  Queen  occurs  only  in  England,  in  the 
United  States  Episcopalians  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Queen  or  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Episcopalians 
of  Mullet  Springs  (with  the  exception  of  the  priest)  believe 
that  the  highest  point  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  bishop.  In 
turn,  the  Baptists  attack  the  Methodists  for  having  a more 
structured  hierarchy:  "We  Baptists  are  very  independent  and 

nobody  gives  orders  to  us."  They  get  along  well  with  only 
"convention , " a loose  alliance  of  pastors  and  churches. 
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Even  more  extreme  than  the  Baptists  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Each  Church  of  Christ  is  considered  to  be  completely  inde- 
pendent from  the  others.  They  never  meet  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  same  denomination  from  other  places.  The 
internal  organization  of  the  church  is  also  at  a minimum.  The 
preacher  is  merely  a layman  who  has  decided  to  become  a 
preacher.  Like  the  Baptist  preacher,  he  has  not  attended  a 
seminary;  he  and  his  previous  life  have  not  been  carefully 
scrutinized  by  a committee  of  pastors  from  the  convention, 
however,  as  is  the  case  with  Baptist  preachers.  Finally 
among  the  churches,  there  is  the  "Church  of  the  New  Word," 
a messianic  movement  which  holds  meetings  in  members'  houses. 
The  "Church  of  the  New  Word"  is  so  unstructured  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a formal  association  like  the  others. 

This  lack  of  hierarchy  is  of  course  repeated  in  the 
political  realm.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  his  Democracy  in 
America , first  published  in  1835,  refers  to  a township  in 

the  following  way:  " it  may  be  almost  said  that  each  of 

them  originally  formed  an  independent  nation"  (de  Tocqueville, 
1945:67).  It  is  true  that  de  Tocqueville  was  talking  about 
the  New  England  town  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  he  states 
that  "the  farther  we  go  towards  the  South,  the  less  active 
does  the  business  of  the  township  or  parish  become" 

(de  Tocqueville,  1945:82). 


But  he  also  points  out  that 


"gradation  of  powers,"  among  other  features,  characterizes 

• • 

townships  "from  Maine  to  the  Floridas"  (de  Tocqueville,  1945: 
85)  . 

In  spite  of  the  well  known  obvious  and  often  discussed 
fact  of  the  transfer  of  local  power  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  since  de  Tocqueville ' s time,  people  in  Mullet 
Springs  continued  to  view  their  political  structure  as  un- 
hierarchical . The  town  is  not  seen  as  an  element  of  a poli- 
tical structure  that  has  Mullet  Springs  at  the  bottom  and  the 
United  States  at  the  top.  Some  of  my  informants  agreed  that 
"each  of  the  states  of  the  Union  corresponds  to  an  independent 
country  in  any  part  of  the  world."  There  is  a tendency  to 
see  Mullet  Springs  as  a town  confederated  to  thousands  of 
other  towns,  counties  and  states  forming  the  political  entity 
of  the  United  States.  This  current  political  fiction  is  ex- 
pressed  in  the  city  charter  of  Mullet  Springs  by  a juridical 
absurdity:  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  town  is  to  protect 

its  "sovereignty"  even  though  in  the  same  charter  it  is 
written  that  "jurisdiction  vested  by  Federal  or  State  Con- 
stitutional or  General  law  on  towns,  cities  or  municipalities 
are  hereby  declared  vested  upon  said  city."  In  some  functions 
Mullet  Springs  citizens  until  some  years  ago  even  exaggerated 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  independence  of  cities  as 
described  by  de  Tocqueville.  In  the  1950s,  for  example,  the 
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city  judge  (not  the  county  judge)  condemned  people  to  "hard 
labor."  In  other  spheres  Mullet  Springs  citizens  departed 
from  the  pattern  drawn  by  de  Tocqueville.  The  responsibility 
of  the  citizens  and  councilmen  in  public  functions  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  old  New  England  town.  Their  action  is  due  much 
more  to  individual  interests  or  to  the  politics  of  kinship. 

Although  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States  these 
values  took  a very  different  form,  and  might  be  dynamic  factors 
in  social  change,  in  Mullet  Springs  they  are  very  useful  in 
illustrating  the  non-recognition  of  hierarchies,  even  when 
these  hierarchies  actually  exist.  When  it  is  possible,  however, 
the  people  of  Mullet  Springs  build  a "reality"  in  accordance 
with  their  values.  We  have  already  seen,  for  example,  how 
men  tend  not  to  go  to  church. 

Mullet  Springs  is  very  poor  in  voluntary  associations. 

Here  the  townspeople  deviate  from  the  general  trend  for 
Americans  to  join  voluntary  associations.  The  Lynds  in  their 
Middletown  study  show  that  there  were  458  associations  for 
a population  of  38,000  (Lynd,  1956:527)  while  Mullet  Springs 
had  seven  associations  for  an  estimated  population  of  750  in 
1974.  This  means  that  for  each  association  in  Middletown 
there  were  83  persons  while  for  each  Mullet  Springs  asso- 
ciation there  were  107  persons.  The  gap  becomes  considerably 
wide  if  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  majority  of  the 
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members  of  the  voluntary  associations  in  Mullet  Springs  are 
formed  by  "outsiders,"  that  some  of  the  organizations  are 
seemingly  dying,  and  that  the  Lynd ' s data  are  50  years  older 
than  the  Mullet  Springs  data.  In  fact,  in  Mullet  Springs 
and  elsewhere  the  growth  of  voluntary  associations  seems  to 
be  correlated  with  recent  migration  and  the  dissolutions  of 
kinship-based  forms  of  organization.  Since  1924,  the  year 
of  the  Lynd  study,  the  United  States  has  accentuated  this 
process  of  replacement  of  kinship-based  groups  by  voluntary 
associations,  due  to  the  high  rates  of  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal mobility.  In  Mullet  Springs  the  large  majority  of  out-  ~ 
siders  in  the  local  voluntary  associations  is  evidence  of 
this  process  (see  Table  XII).  Through  such  associations 
outsiders  fulfill  their  needs  for  interaction,  for  participa- 
tion in  groups  and,  therefore,  for  establishing  ties  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  other  people. 

A look  at  Table  XII  will  show  several  other  characteristics 
of  the  voluntary  associations  of  the  town.  All  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lions  Club,  a men's  association,  have  a 
female  majority.  The  churches  which  place  more  emphasis  upon 
their  independence  from  an  outside  hierarchy  are  the  ones  which 
have  the  largest  percentage  of  Mullet  Springs  "natives."  The 
Church  of  Christ,  the  most  unstructured  of  the  churches  in 
this  regard,  has  a huge  majority  of  "natives." 


Another 


COMPOSITION  OF  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 
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(Approximate  data  during  the  time  of  my  field  work.  There  is  a great  deal  of  fluctuation 
in  the  number  of  persons.) 
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characteristic  is  the  large  gap  between  the  number  of  people 
registered  in  the  local  voluntary  associations  and  the  number 
who  regularly  attend  the  meetings. 

•It  is  interesting  that  the  "natives"  who  regularly  attend 

the  meetings  of  the  voluntary  associations  to  which  they  be- 

• - • 

long  tend  to  be  individuals  of  some  prominence  such  as  inde- 
pendent producers  and  public  employees.  While  the  majority 

of  the  individual  producers  do  not  regularly  attend  any  asso- 

* 

ciation,  the  majority  of  the  independent  producers  do  partici- 
pate in  some.  The  most  evident  case  is  that  of  the  Lions 
Club,  which  has  a majority  of  natives.  Two  independent 
crabbers  and  the  Sheriff's  deputy  are  the  "natives"  who 

4 

appear  at  each  meeting.4 

Voluntary  associations  of  Mullet  Springs  appear  and  disap- 
pear. I had  the  chance  to  observe  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  them,  the  volunteer  fire  corps.  In  1972  the  volunteer 
fire  corps  of  Mullet  Springs  began  activity  again  after  an 
interruption.  It  attracted  a lot  of  people.  It  became 
economically  profitable  to  participate  in  the  fire  corps: 
it  did  not  require  financial  contributions,  and  at  Christmas 
the  members  received  a gift  of  money  from  the  insurance 
companies.  In  addition,  the  fire  corps  had  a room  where  the 
members  could  meet  and  give  parties.  Mullet  Springs  teenagers 
always  complain  that  they  do  not  have  anything  to  do,  and  the 
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fire  corps  became  an  alternative.  The  city  bought  a new 
fire  truck  with  money  from  the  Federal  revenue.  In  March, 
1974,  when  I arrived  in  the  field,  the  fire  corps  was  in 
full  activity.  The  previous  chief  had  left  the  town  and  the 
city  had  hired  a retired  fireman  from  Buffalo,  New  York  to 
organize  and  manage  the  fire  corps.  In  April  I joined  the 
organization  and  I could  observe  that  the  number  of  persons 
attending  each  fire  drill  was  decreasing.  At  the  first 
drills  there  was  an  average  of  nine  firemen.  Of  these, 
seven  were  "natives,"  six  single  teenagers  and  the  policeman. 
The  chief  of  the  fire  corps,  Mr.  Eiger,  tried  in  all  possible 
ways  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  men,  letting  them  drive 
the  truck,  use  the  yellow  firemen's  helmets  and  so  on.  At 
each  new  drill,  however,  fewer  people  showed  up,  and  at  the 
end  of  my  stay  in  town  only  four  persons  were  attending  the 
meetings;  the  fire  chief,  the  policeman,  (who  had  the  obli- 
gation of  being  there),  one  outsider  and  one  anthropologist. 
Later  the  meetings  were  discontinued. 

The  main  reason  for  the  demise  of  the  fire  corps  was  the 
supposed  hierarchical  relationship  between  the  chief  and 
the  firemen.  The  chief  acted  somehow  like  an  "army  sergeant" 
and  the  recurring  and  familiar  complaint  was  that  he  kept 

us  how  to  do  things."  Actually  the  chief  was  only 
playing  what  would  be  considered  in  other  places  as  a normal 
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role.  As  a retired  professional  fireman,  he  knew  more  about 
firefighting  than  the  other  members  of  the  group,  and  he 
tried  to  teach  them  how  to  handle,  for  example,  a fire  hose 
or  an  emergency  oxygen  tank. 

The  end  of  the  fire  corps  as  a voluntary  association 
will  not,  however,  mean  the  end  of  firefighting  in  Mullet 
Springs.  When  there  is  a fire  alarm,  all  firemen  still  rush 
to  man  the  fire  truck,  and  are  assisted  in  firefighting  by 
many  townspeople  who  are  not  members  of  the  fire  corps.  Fire 

alarms  are  given  by  pushing  a button  at  the  fire  'station 

conspicuously  located  downtown.  Anyone  moticing  a fire  simply 
goes  there  and  pushes  the  button;  some  minutes  later,  the 
cars  of  the  volunteers  begin  arriving.  One  rainy  night,  for 

example,  an  out-of-town  drunk  who  could  not  find  his  way  home 

pushed  the  button  at  three  am.  to  ask  for  help...  Minutes 
later  all  the  volunteers  were  at  the  fire  station.  The  same 
thing  happened  one  afternoon  when  a boy  pushed  the  alarm  to 
see  "what  would  happen."  During  the  two  small  fires  which  I 
saw  while  living  in  town,  there  was,  of  course,  massive  partici- 
pation and  solidarity  on  the  part  of  all  volunteer  firemen. 
Incidently,  the  same  was  true  of  non-members  of  the  fire 
corps  as  well.5  These  fires,  uncontrolled  and  not  arsons, 
are  of  course  a collective  threat  and,  as  such,  fought  by 
everybody. 
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Unions  and  Cooperatives 

If  the  Mullet  Springs  people  have  a tendency  not  to 
organize  themselves  along  voluntary  lines  in  general,  the 
same  is  true  in  the  specific  case  of  unions  and  cooperatives. 
There  had  been  several,  attempts  to  organize  unions  or  coopera- 
tives in  Mullet  Springs  in  the  past  but  all  them  have  failed. 
After  World  War  II  there  was  an  attempt  to  organize  a branch 
of  the  Sailors  International  Association,  an  AFL-af filiated 
union  in  the  United  States.  At  this  same  time  some  gatherers 
organized  one  cooperative.  One  reason  for  failure  of  these 
organizations  was  that  "young  men  were  coming  back  from  the 
War  tired  of  people  telling  them  what  to  do."  Another  reason 
was  the  fights  among  the  members  of  the  organization.  One 

t 

fisherman  told  me  it  was  a problem  of  acting  too  "smart": 
"nobody  showed  up  at  the  meetings  and  paid  their  contribution. 
Why  pay  the  contribution  or  work  in  the  union  if  somebody 
else  will  do  it?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  always-preeent  attitudes  of  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  helped  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  organizations.  "What  are  the  true  intentions  of  the 
organizer?"  is  their  question  when  anyone  decides  to  begin 
an  organization.  To  make  the  situation  worse,  it  seems  that 
in  at  least  one  case  suspicions  of  the  gatherers  were  confirmed 
when  a man  of  another  large  union  (not  the  AFL)  ran  away  with 
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the  money  of  the  organization. 

At  the  same  time  these  unions  were  being  organized  in 
Mullet  Springs  there  were  attempts  to  organize  cooperatives. 
One  cooperative  survived  for  about  two  years.  During  this 
period  one  of  the  present  fishhouse  owners  served  as  the 
director.  It  is  said  that  the  cooperative  collapsed  following 
a quarrel  between  him  and  the  other  leaders.  The  dispute  in- 
volved not  only  matters  relating  to  the  field  of  the  organiza- 
tion  but  also  personal  and  family  problems. 

Besides  these  aspects  common  to  all  organizations  of  the 
town,  the  possibilities  of  unionizing  are  even  smaller  than 
of  forming  other  associations.  It  is  said  that  the  fishhouse 

9 

owners,  by  manipulating  the  credit  system,  are  able  to  avoid 
gatherers'  class  associations.  This  is  quite  possible,  since 
the  fishhouse  owners  stand  only  to  lose  from  the  effective 
operation  of  unions  or  cooperatives  in  Mullet  Springs. 

Probably  acknowledging  the  problems  of  organization  of 
the  gatherers , ^ Union  leaders  in  Florida  decided  to  attempt 
an  organization  that  "would  not  be  against  business":  the 

"Organized  Fishermen  of  Florida"  (OFF).  The  main  declared 
purpose  of  the  OFF  is  to  lobby  in  Tallahassee  against  laws 
prejudicial  to  commercial  fishing.  The  enemy  is  in  this 
case  sport  fishermen,  who  are  always  pressuring  for  con- 
servationist measures. ^ 


As  a lobby  for  the  protection  of 
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of  commercial  fishing,  the  OFF  protects  the  interests  of  the 
fishhouse  and  the  interests  of  the  gatherers.  The  OFF  also 
offers  a cheap  form  of  insurance  that  is  automatically  pro- 
vided through  membership  in  the  organization.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  OFF  interferes  to  some  extent  in  labor-management 
relationships  is  by  informing  the  gatherers  of  the  price  of 
seafood  in  other  seaside  towns  of  Florida. 

The  history  of  the  OFF  is  not  very  different  from  the 
history  of  other  similar  organizations  in  Mullet  Springs. 

The  OFF's  Mullet  Springs  chapter  was  founded  through  the 
initiative  of  a "headman"  living  in  an  inland  town  in  a 
neighboring  county.  This  headman  asked  a gatherer  to  found 
the  OFF  in  Mullet  Springs.  The  gatherer,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  then  "went  from  home  to  home  begging  others 
to  join  the  organization."  At  the  first  meeting  28  persons 
were  present.  At  each  following  meeting  the  attendance 
dropped.  Nowadays  the  organization  holds  no  meetings,  since 
only  three  gatherers  are  still  members  of  the  OFF. 

The  low  level  of  organization  of  the  gatherers  along 

class  lines  has  as  its  main  consequence  the  conservation  of 

* • % 
the  class  system  as  it  is  now.  The  general  incapacity  of 

the  "natives"  to  organize  in  any  kind  of  voluntary  association 

precludes  the  gatherers  of  the  analysis  of  the  town's  social 

situation.  In  the  meeting  of  the  "Friends  of  the  Library," 
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for  example,  with  only  one  "native"  present  (not  a gatherer), 
the  members  helped  plan  a children's  reading  program  for  the 
summer  vacation.  The  participants  discussed  the  family  forms 
of  Mullet  Springs  and  all  the  reasons  that  cause  children  not 
to  read.  Each  of  them  in  this  moment  became  an  amateur  socio- 
logist. This  simple  discussion  of  problems  and  the  related 
social  responsibility  that  runs  together  with  it  may  be  a 
very  important  aspect  explaining  the  dynamism  found  in  other 
American  cities.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  the  voluntary  associations  of  Mullet  Springs,  however,  are 
outsiders.  They  are  marginal  to  the  community  formed  by  the 
-natives,"  a community  with  its  boundaries  and  internal 
organization  determined  by  the  kinship  system.  The  "natives" 
--  and  among  them  the  gatherers  — therefore  tend  not  to 
organize  themselves  along  voluntary  lines,  but  instead  have 
their  kinship  system  as  a framework  for  organization. 


NOTES 


^Nowadays  the  man  who  introduced  shrimping  in  town  is 
building  a 40-foot  boat  in  his  backyard.  He  is  planning  to 
begin  large-scale  shrimping  in  the  area,  and  he  is  sure  that 
he  will  "beat  the  shrimp  again." 

2 

An  eventual  job,  of  course. 

~>This  case  brings  evidence  of  an  "image  of  limited  good" 
as  in  the  case  described  by  Foster  (1967b : 300-321 ) . 

4 

The  other  members  of  the  Lions  Club  are  the  high  school 
principal  and  the  high  school  coach. 

5 The  solidary  participation  in  firefighting  of  all  those 
present,  compared  with  the  action  of  a group  of  specialists 
is  one  good  example  of  the  distinction  between  Durkheim’s 
(1947:69)  concepts  of  organic  and  mechanic  solidarity. 

g 

These  same  problems  seem  to  be  spread  all  along  the 
Florida  Gulf  Coast. 

*7 

A good  example  of  one  of  these  measures  was  the  "turtle 
law"  promulgated  in  1974  by  the  state  government.  Almost  all 
species  of  turtles  are  not  allowed  to  be  caught  at  any  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


KINSHIP 

If  the  people  of  Mullet  Springs  tend  not  to  organize 
themselves  into  voluntary  associations,  they  do  have  a highly 
efficient  form  of  association:  an  operative  kinship  system 

that  in  some  ways  fulfills  the  same  functions  as  the  volun- 
tary associations.  The  presence  of  a majority  of  outsiders 
in  the  voluntary  associations  of  Mullet  Springs  shows  that 
membership  in  these  associations  is  correlated  with  recent 
migration.  in  fact,  the  outsiders  find  in  these  associations 
a place  for  social  interaction  and  a place  to  make  friends 
and  participate  in  social  events.  The  local  churches  are 

always  having  dinners,  and  social  life  centers  around  the 

* * 

church.  The  traditional  population  of  Mullet  Springs  does 
not  need  to  have  a church  or  a women's  club  to  establish 
contacts  and  friendship.  They  have  the  all-dominant  kin- 
ship system  determining  their  social  life.  Thus  the  presence 
of  an  operative  kinship  system  is  related  to  the  values 
studied  in  the  last  chapter  which  inhibit  the  increase  in 
the  membership  of  voluntary  associations  in  town. 
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The  Nuclear  Family 

• 

The  first  and  most  evident  form  of  kinship  grouping  in 
Mullet  Springs  is  the  nuclear  family,  composed  of  husband, 
wife  and  children.  The  nuclear  family  is  defined  by  cohabita- 
tion  of  the  couple  and  offspring.  As  we  shall  see  in  this 
chapter,  however,  the  socializing  functions  of  the  nuclear 
family  are  very  limited  in  Mullet  Springs.  It  seems  that 
the  nuclear  family's  main  functions  are  economic  in  the  sense 
that  the  father  (and  sometimes  the  mother  as  well)  provides 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  to  the  children. 

In  accordance  with  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  there  were  in 
Mullet  Springs  the  following  figures  for  household  arrange- 
ments in  town: 


TABLE  XIII 

POPULATION  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BY  MARITAL 

STATUS  AND  SEX 


Status  and  Sex 

Male 

Female 

Now  Married 

191 

190 

Widowed 

16 

61 

Divorced 

9 

10 

Separated 

4 

3 

Never  Married 

53 

48 

Source:  u.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1970,  Census  Access 

Program,  University  of  Florida. 
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In  Table  XIII  data  are  somehow  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  people  tend  to  marry  at  between  18  and  22  years  of  age 
in  Mullet  Springs,  while  the  table  displays  data  for  those 
14  years  old  and  above.  If  we  consider  that  the  population 
from  14  to  17  inclusive  is  composed  of  19  males  and  31  females, 
totaling  53  persons,  that  will  account  for  a good  part  of 
101  persons  listed  as  "Never  Married."  In  fact,  marriage  is 
a very  strong  value  in  Mullet  Springs.  Elopements  are  not 
very  frequent  in  Mullet  Springs  although  sometimes  they 
occur.  There  is,  however,  a large  number  of  marriages  that 
are  not  performed  at  churches. 

The  same  source  lists  a total  of  182  white  families  con- 
sisting of  husband  and  wife,  and  3 black  families  of  the 
same  composition.  Eighty-five  of  the  husband-wife  families 
of  both  races  have  children  living  in  the  same  house.  There 

• 

axe  also  4 female-led  families  with  children.  These  are  all 
white.  The  relatively  small  number  of  families  with  children 
is  a result  of  the  concentration  of  population  in  the  old 
age  classes,  described  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study.  About 
46%  of  the  husband-wife  dyads  have  children.  Those  families 
with  children  are  mainly  "native"  families  whose  head  is  a 
seafood  gatherer. 

Relationships  within  the  nuclear  family  are  characterized 
by  a relatively  low  level  of  solidarity  between  husband  and 
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wife.  This  is  in  part  a consequence  of  the  greater  importance 
of  other  forms  of  kinship  grouping  in  Mullet  Springs.  The 
high  level  of  conflict  within  the  nuclear  family  is  also  a 
consequence  of  the  traditional  roles  prescribed  for  men  and 
women  when  contrasted  with  sexual  roles  prescribed  for  the 
urban  middle  class.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  urban 
middle  class  pattern.  Mullet  Springs  men  are  "irresponsible" 
in  diverse  ways,  including  their  function  as  "providers." 

They  are  in  some  ways  more  conservative  than  women,  and  try 
to  stress  their  traditional  roles  of  independence.  Women 
are  much  more  in  contact  with  "mainstream  values"  of  American 
society.  Several  women  spend  between  three  or  four  hours  a 
day  watching  television,  and  several  others  have  an  interest 
in  magazines  and  books. 

Men  are  much  more  isolated  from  these  national  interests, 
spending  their  working  hours  at  sea.  A majority  of  the  men 
also  spend  their  spare  time  during  weekdays  in  the  local 
kars  drinking,  talking  or  playing  pool.  Drinking  and  look- 
ing for  sexual  adventures  are  the  main  immediate  sources  of 
conflict  within  the  nuclear  family.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  1/3  of  the  population  of  Mullet  Springs  is  composed  of 
"alcoholics."  Several  gatherers  drink  all  week,  working 

enough  to  provide  the  minimum  amount  of  money  necessary 
*Notes  begin  on  page  166. 
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to  feed  their  families  and  buy  red  wine  for  themselves. 

Others  drink  on  long  weekends  that  begin  Friday  and  end  Mon- 
day. For  some  of  the  "weekend"  drinking  is  associated  with 
extra-marital  sexual  affairs  which  often  are  conducted  in 
bars  and  night  clubs  of  neighboring  towns.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  wives  to  set  out  in  another  car  after  their  husbands, 
easily  locating  them  in  one  of  the  few  dancing  places  of 
these  towns.  One  woman  explained  to  me  how  her  reaction  at 
such  moments,  typical  of  that  of  other  Mullet  Springs  wives, 
is  to  think:  "You  are  not  strong  enough  to  get  out  of  here, 
but  I'll  get  you  out."  Then  she  goes  in  and  pulls  the  man 
out. 

Another  feature  of  men's  roles  is  fighting.  This  is  more 
an  activity  of  singles,  but  some  married  men  may  eventually 
participate.  Fights  generally  occur  Saturday  nights  in  the 
Crabtrap  Bar.  Until  some  years  ago  knife  fights  were  normal. 
The  procedure  was  to  hold  the  knife  by  the  blade,  leaving 
only  the  point  uncovered.  Anyone  receiving  a cut  would  un- 
cover  his  own  blade  a little  more.  Nowadays  fist  fights  are 
more  common. 

Because  of  their  greater  exposure  to  mainstream  values 
through  mass  media,  magazines  and  participation  in  churches, 
women  do  not  accept  these  roles  for  their  men,  preferring 
to  have  instead,  hard-working  husbands  who  are  good 
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providers  for  their  families.  In  part  because  of  their  non- 
acceptance  of  these  roles,  some  women,  as  described  to  me,  1 
arc  "playing  the  field."  There  are  even  some  cases  of  open 
prostitution  in  the  Springs  Motel.  It  is  evident  that 
tourism  and  prostitution  run  together.  r.-- 

fc-  The  life  of  most  nuclear  families  of  the  town  tends  to 
be,t:  for  these  reasons,  a series  of  neverending  conflicts 
throughout  the  years.  Occasionally  these  conflicts  lead  to 
the  breakdown  of  the  nuclear  family;  thisv  seems  to  have  county- 
wide characteristics.  In  1972  in  Cohen  County  there  were  81 
d.ivorces  or  annulments  for  159  marriages.  The  one-to-two 
r;®^ationship  is  the  same  as  the  national  average  in  America. 

In  Mul;let  Springs  the  trend  is  probably  higher  because  the 
town  in  considered  by  the  county  people  and  by  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  to  be  a place  where  there  is  a higher  degree 
of  "sexual  liberty. " From  their  point  of  view,  this  would 
imply  an  early  sexual  initiation  (this  actually  happens  all 
oyer  the  county) , occurring  at  an  average  age  of  12  years  or 
younger,  as  well  as  an  active  sex  life  in  old  age.  it  implies 
also  the  instability  of  the  nuclear  family.  The  "natives" 
of  Mullet  Springs  place  responsibility  on  their  seafood-based 

f?r  what  they  think  is  a stronger  than  average  sexual 
drive. 

Sexual  opposition  sets  up  quasi-corporated  sex  groups. 
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A person  said  to  me  that  Mullet  Springs  is  characterized  by 
a "war  between  the  sexes."  Actually  this  opposition  is 
spatially  expressed  by  the  opposition  between  the  churches 
and  the  bars.  Not  many  "native"  women  participate  regularly 
in  churches,  but  they,  more  than  the  men,  go  to  church. 

Even  those  women  who  do  not  participate  in  churches  at  all 
are  much  more  closer  to  "church  values,"  in  part,  perhaps, 
because  of  their  larger  degree  of  involvement  with  the 
"mainstream"  of  American  culture.  Among  elderly  women,  con- 
crete participation  in  churches  or  belief  in  "church  values" 
are  even  more  accentuated.  From  this  church-woman  perspective, 
bars  are  seen  with  hate  and  horror  and  the  women  avoid  enter- 
ing the  bars.  They  talk  about  them  as  very  dangerous  places 
that  must  be  avoided. 

An  example  of  the  collective  action  of  women  occurred 
when  a man  was  having  an  affair  with  a "lady-friend"  at  the 
Saturday  night  dance  of  the  Springs  Hotel.  His  wife  decided 
to  get  him  in  the  bar  but  was  afraid  of  entering  "that 
place."  Other  women  of  her  church  decided  to  go  with  her, 
launching  a sort  of  "attack"  on  the  bar.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  bar.  Only  the  wife  entered, 
beat  up  her  husband  and  took  him  home. 

In  spite  of  the  emphatic  difference  between  sex  roles 
and  the  fact  that  men  are  "prouder"  than  women  and  in  spite 
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of  the  "machismo"  of  Mullet  Springs  men  expressed  through 
fights,  drinking,  shotguns  in  their  pickup  trucks,  women  are 
clearly  dominant.  Working  in  restaurants  and,  previously, 
in  the  crab  plant  and  the  brush  factory,  has  given  women  a 
more  regular  income  than  men.  Besides,  the  greater  contact 
women  have  with  the  mainstream  cf  American  society  makes 
them  more  able  to  deal  with  mainstream  affairs.  Talking  with 
outsiders,  for  example,  is  much  easier  for  women  than  for 
men.-  Women  in  general  are  more  secure  in  talking  and  dis- 
cussing problems.  The  simple  thought  of  the  women  in  the 
case  above  who  went  to  find  her  husband  in  the  night  club, 
"You  are  not  strong  enough  ..."is  evidence  of  the  concrete 
female  dominance.  Women  are  the  decision  makers  at  the 
household  level,  although  Mullet  Springs  people  would  never 
acknowledge  that.  There  are  even  some  men  who  are  "bashful," 
not  talking  or  looking  at  a stranger  unless  they  are  drunk. 

Women's  dominance  makes  the  nuclear  family  in  Mullet 
Springs  fit  the  anthropological  category  "matrifocal  family." 
Unlike  the  black  family  in  the  United  States,  though,  the 
father -husband  is  not  absent.  Mullet  Springs  families  fit 
the  concept,  however,  because  matrifocality  has  been  defined 
in  terms  of  degrees  (Gonzalez,  1970:234). 
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The  Kindred 

The  instability  of  the  family  in  Mullet  Springs  is 
probably  correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  family  is 
a group  of  secondary  importance  in  the  social  structure  of 
the  town.  The  first  form  of  extended  kinship  group  is  what 
anthropologists  have  called  a "kindred."  A kindred  has  been 
characterized  in  anthropology  as  a group  closely  related  to 
ego  through  both  lines  and  its  "most  distinctive  structural 
fact"  is  that  "it  can  never  be  the  same  for  any  two  indivi- 
duals with  the  exception  of  own  siblings"  (Murdock,  1949:60). 
As  an  ego-centered  group  the  kindred  expresses  itself  in 
different  sets  of  concrete  relationships  in  accordance  with 
different  circumstances.  it  happens  often  that  adults  closely 

0 

related  by  blood  or  marriage  lend  boats  or  equipment  to  each 
other.  Feeding  an  elderly  parent  or  receiving  a son-in-law 
and  his  family  during  a period  of  economic  distress  can  be 
another  of  these  expressions.  Babysitting  is  a usual  occupa- 
tion for  grandmothers.  The  kindred  of  all  categories  of 
people  in  Mullet  Springs  still  expresses  itself  through 
cyclical  meetings  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  members. 

There  is,  however,  one  situation  where  the  kindred 
effectively  becomes  a concrete  group.  The  independent  pro- 
ducers of  Mullet  Springs,  if  they  have  a kinship  group  in 
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town  large  enough  to  be  considered  a kindred,  will  work  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  this  group.  If  the  group  is  not 

% 

sufficiently  large,  independent  producers  will  at  least  work 
with  people  of  their  nuclear  family.  When  the  number  of 
kinsmen  is  large  enough  and  kinship  extensions  are  wide 
enough  in  town,  the  independent  crabber  or  oysterman  will 
build  around  his  business  what  Freeman  (1961:200-202)  called 
a "kindred-based  group."  Differing  from  the  "kindred-based 
group"  described  by  Freeman,  the  "kindred -based  groups"  of 
Mullet  Springs  tend  to  have  a permanence  of  time,  organized 
around  one  business.  "Kindred-based  groups"  described  by 
Freeman  appear  and  disappear  with  an  event  such  as  a collec- 
tive hunting,  for  example.  The  permanent  kindred-based 
group  of  Mullet  Springs  would  not  fit,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  of  the  categories  of  extended  family,  because  its  struc- 
ture is  solely  based  on  the  bilateral  network  of  the  owner 
of  the  business.  Although  related  to  residence,  residence 
is  not  an  essential  point  in  the  problem  and  the  group  exists 
in  the  function  of  the  bilateral  network  of  the  owner  of  the 
business  and  by  the  availability  of  close  relatives  in  town. 
The  choice  of  who  will  participate  in  the  group  depends  on 
chance,  and  the  membership  in  the  kindred— based  groups  vary. 
There  is  also  a tendency  for  the  close  kinsmen  of  independent 
producers  to  be  among  those  gatherers  with  the  lowest  rate 
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of  migration.  if  the  independent  producers  do  not  have  a 
kindred  in  town,  they  will  give  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
employment  to  members  of  their  immediate  family.  Usually 
the  wives  of  independent  producers,  mainly  oystermen's 
wives,  also  work,  as  do  grown-up  children  and  af fines. 

Cooperation  between  close  kinsmen  is  the  only  form  of 
cooperation  possible  within  the  ideals  of  the  local  culture. 
There  are  several  different  concrete  arrangements  for  produc- 
tion found  among  the  Mullet  Springs  independent  producers. 
These  arrangements  are  shown  in  Figure  VIII.  people  who 
hire  help  usually  have  few  or  no  close  relatives  in  town. 

A glance  at  Figure  VIII  will  show  also  that  permanent 
kindred-based  groups  are  not  very  extended.  On  the  other 
hand,  participation  in  rituals  and  patterns  of  residence 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kindred  as  a bilateral 
group  of  "near  kinsmen"  (Murdock,  1949:56)  begins  to  dis- 
appear at  the  level  of  first  cousin  in  the  Mullet  Springs 
social  system.  From  there  on,  participation  in  another  form 
of  extended  groups,  the  patrilineage,  becomes  increasingly 
more  important. 

The  Patrilineage 

Larger  and  in  some  ways  more  important  than  the  kindred 
is  the  patrilineage.  in  anthropology,  a lineage  has  been 


Arrangement  1 - Oysterhouse  Arrangement  4 - Oysterhouse  of 

of  C.  D.  Bush  Marv  Hill 
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FIGURE  VIII.  KINDRED-BASED  GROUPS  AMONG  MULLET  SPRINGS  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 
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defined  as  an  unilineal  group  composed  of  persons  who  can 
actually  trace  their  common  relationship  through  specific 
series  of  remembered  genealogical  links  in  the  prevailing 

r- 

line  of  descent  (Murdock,  1949:46).  On  the  same  page, 

r v 

Mt:'  2. 

Murdock  observes  that  name  groups  in  'bur  own  society  . . . con- 

c ' _ * : ~ i- 

stitute  a sort  of  patrilineage . " This  is  exactly  what 

, ■ i - 

< C • 

happens  in  Mullet  Springs,  but  their  lineages  have  functions' 

« t - , 

that  are  not  usually  found  in  complex  modern  societies. 

; Mullet  Springs  people  believe  that  biological  descent 

r- . k i-  c - f 

, \ cl. 

is  bilateral.  But  in  this  regard,  there  is  a "patri- 
emphasis,"  and  patrilineal  descent  groups  are  basic  in  their 

u- 

social  organization.  Surnames  are  very  important  in  Mullet 
Springs.  They  define  a group  of  patr ilaterally  related 
individuals  who  are  considered  similar  in  several  ways. 
Associations  between  names  and  expected  behavior,  for  exam- r 

* r 1 l r r 

pie,  leads  to  a situation  where  one  can  hear  people  say  that 

% j rr 

the  "Joneses  are  hardworking."  Similarly,  the  Williamses  f 

* i k- 

are  considered  to  be  "stupid,"  the  Wallaces  are  known  as 
"untrustworthy, " and  the  MacGregors  are  seen  as  "trouble- 
makers." What  is  impressive  is  the  uniformity  of  the  .cate- 
gorizations. Everyone,  with  the  natural  exception  of  members 
of  the  lineages  characterized  as  "troublemaking"  or  "stupid," 

for  example,  accepts  these  stereotypes.  While  the  community 

~ * 

as  a whole  sees  the  members  of  each  patrilineage  as  being 
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alike,  the  members  themselves  also  feel  this  way.  When,  for 
example,  I asked  if  Mr.  Robertson  was  at  home,  a man  answered, 
"No,  but  I am  one  of  the  Robertsons."  Later  I discovered 
that  the  two  men  are  first  cousins. 

The  patrilineages  are  based  on  the  common  surname  of 
their  members,  marking  the  common  ancestorship.  All  the 
members  of  each  patrilineage  who  are  old  enough  to  speak, 
listen  and  tell  stories,  know  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
lineage  and  in  several  cases  they  can  relate  a tale  associated 

i * • 

with  the  founder.  These  stories  sometimes  begin  with  the 
Way  the  founder  came  to  the  United  States,  but  the  founder 
is  usually  considered  to  be  the  first  male  ancestor  who  came 
to  the  Mullet  Springs  area  or  to  northwest  central  Florida. 

If  the  surname  has  long  been  present  in  America,  the  story 
is  set  during  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is 
said  that  the  founder  of  one  of  the  lineages,  an  English 
soldier,  walked  from  Canada  to  Florida  during  the  time  of 

the  War  of  Independence  "because  he  did  not  want  to  fight 

• . 2 

against  Americans."  The  Founder  of  another  very  old 
lineage  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  crew  of  a French 
pirate  ship  which  visited  the  Mullet  Springs  area.  More 
recent  lineages  tend  to  have  a founder  with  a more  plausible 
and  concrete  story  associated  with  him.  The  great-grandfather 
of  an  84-year -old  informant  came  from  Virginia  to  the  area 
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around  University  City  to  work  as  the  overseer  of  a planta- 
tion. The  founder  of  another  patrilineage  came  from  Alabama 

% 

during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Usually  there  is  a gap 

between  the  founder  and  the  oldest  deceased  persons,  anyone 

can  remember,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  lineages  that 

do  not  have  genealogy  books. 

Two  of  the  town's  oldest  patrilineages  have  genealogies 

showing  they  have  spread  all  over  the  south  of  the  United 
3 

States.  The  author  of  one  of  the  genealogies  lives  in 
Virginia,  though  the  title  of  the  book  is:  "The  Beauvilles 

of  Mullet  Springs."  The  patrilineages  are  hierarchically 
ordered  according  to  the  length  of  their  presence  in  Mullet 

Springs.  The  older  the  patrilineage,  the  higher  status  it 

0 

has.  This  prestige  hierarchy  is  also  associated  with  a 
pattern  of  church  membership.  The  older  patrilineages, 
which  almost  all  have  English  names,  tend  to  be  associated 
with  the  Episcopal  Church.  There  are,  however,  two  of  these 
very  old  patrilineages  whose  founders  came  from  France  and 
Italy.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  patrilineages,  two  of  which 
are  old,  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church.  One  patrilineage 
is  associated  with  the  Baptist  Church.  The  trend  is  for  the 
more  recent  patrilineages  to  be  associated  with  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  majority  of  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin, 
the  "o's"  and  the  "Mac's,"  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the 
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low  status  pa trilineages , and  some  of  their  members  do  not 
belong  to  any  church,  although  they  tell  strangers  that  they 
are  Episcopalians.  Of  course  there  is  a lot  of  variation. 
Individuals  may  attend  a church  that  is  not  the  one  of  their 
lineage.  Associations  between  lineages  and  churches  are  in 
several  cases  more  ideological  than  anything  else.  The 
majority  of  people  go  to  the  churches  only  for  dinners  or 
other  celebrations,  or  simply  do  not  go  at  all. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  patr ilineages  of  Mullet  Springs 
tends  to  be  located  in  a given  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  may  be  the  inheritance  of  property,  but  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  it  seems  to  be  a cultural  pattern 
for  relatives  to  live  nearby.  This  may  be  associated  with 
factors  such  as  defense  against  violence,  and  help  in  several 
small  day-to-day  favors.  The  lower  status  and  more  recent 

fe 

lineages  tend  to  be  in  the  "Kiss  You  Baby,"  "Hug  You"  and 

"Serena  Park"  neighborhoods,  while  the  others  tend  to  be  in 

«• 

the  other  neighborhoods. 

Another  way  in  which  the  patrilineages  express  them- 
selves is  through  cyclical  meetings.  Meetings  are  held  at 
. the  kindred  and  patrilineage  levels.  Members  who  attend 

usually  live  in  town  or  in  nearby  cities.  The  meeting  is  an 
occasion  to  eat  fried  mullet  and  hushpuppies  and  just  to 
talk  and  see  relatives.  They  are  usually  set  up  outdoors. 
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in  the  backyard  of  the  houses,  with  tables  and  food.  Mullet 
Springs  lineages  and  their  meetings  present  a situation  very 
similar  to  the  one  described  by  Neville  (1971:71)  for  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Mullet  Springs 
lineages,  however,  have  a stronger  patrilineal  emphasis  and 
a year-round  concrete  existence  in  town. 

71  c As  in  the  case  described  by  Neville  (1971:104),  women 
are  also  important,  here  because  they  represent  the  ties 
between  patrilineages  and  they  are  the  essential  elements  in 
the  formation  of  new  patrilineages.  patrilineages,  for 
example,  which  have  the  same  ancestor  as  the  wife  of  their 
founders,  are  considered  to  be  related.  In  the  same  way, 

when  a woman  marries  an  outsider,  he  will  be  "adopted"  by  the 

* 

members  of  the  family  of  orientation^  of  his  wife.  Figure  IX 
illustrates  the  process  of  relationships  between  patrilineages 
It-  represents  a concrete  case  in  Mullet  Springs,  and  data  for 
it  were  gathered  at  a lineage  meeting.5 

A man  with  the  surname  A married  the  woman  Bl  and  later 
divorced  her.  She  then  married  the  man  B.  The  descendants 
of  Bl  are  considered  to  be  members  of  "related  families," 
that  is,  of  related  lineages.  Woman  Cl  married  an  outsider. 
She,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  woman  El,  always  stresses  her 
relationships  with  this  old  lineage.  Her  husband  is,  to 
some  extent,  incorporated  for  practical  purposes  into  her 
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FIGURE  IX  . RELATED  PATRILINEAGES 
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patrilineage,  and  participates  in  the  meeting.  if  he  has, 
however,  the  economic  background  of  an  independent  producer, 
as  well  as  male  children  to  whom  he  may  give  employment  in 
town,  and  who  will  transmit  his  name,  he  may  in  the  long  run 
become  the  founder  of  a new  patrilineage.  in  other  words, 
the  kindred  with  its  bilateral  descent  combined  with  a lineage 
structure  is  a way  to  open  the  boundaries  of  the  lineages  for 

formations  of  new  patr ilineages  and  to  establish  relationships 
between  them.7 

At  the  same  time  that  the  patrilineage  system  has  mecha- 
nisms to  split  and  relate  lineages  through  affinal  ties,  there 
are  cases  of  genealogical  manipulation  by  people  of  the  same 
name,  mainly  second  cousins  who  for  some  reason  want  to  dis- 
place themselves  from  a lineage.  There  is  one  man  who  denies 
any  relationship  with  the  "troublemaking"  lineage,  choosing 
to  live  in  a sector  on  the  opposite  side  of  town  from  his 
lineage.  The  lineage  members  are  dropping  the  "Mac"  from 
the  Scotch  surname,  but  he  is  keeping  it.  There  are  two 
brothers  who  deny  any  relationship  with  another  lineage  of 
low  status,  when  in  fact  they  are  second  cousins  to  the 
people  who  form  the  "core"  of  the  lineage.  The  most  striking 
case  is  that  of  a man  who  is  a second  cousin  of  a very 
important  member  of  the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  lineages  in  town.  This  man  is  not  recognized 
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as  a member  of  the  lineage  and  is  always  called  by  his 
mother's  name  or  by  a nickname. 

While  the  kindred  may  be  associated  with  the  independent 
production  of  crabs  and  oysters,  the  lineage  may  be  associated 
with  the  fishhouse.  One  of  the  fishhouse  owners  of  Mullet 
Springs  is  the  only  member  of  his  lineage  now  in  town.  The 
other  fishhouse  is  a lineage  enterprise.  in  Figure  X is 

represented  the  local  resident  members  of  the  Williams 

. * 

patri lineage . 

Almost  all  the  people  represented  in  the  diagram  live 
in  the  "downtown  area"  no  more  than  200  yards  from  one 
another.  Individual  A is  the  fishhouse  owner.  All  the 
individuals  of  generation  2,  with  one  exception,  are  em- 
ployees of  the  fishhouse.  They  have  stable  jobs,  stripping 
fish,  weighing  seafood,  or  driving  the  fishhouse  trucks. 

A's  son  also  works  in  the  fishhouse,  B,  who  is  today  too 
old  to  work,  always  stays  in  the  fishhouse,  watching  and 
talking.  - _ . ; 

f 

With  this  arrangement,  A enjoys  the  physical  protection 
of  his  relatives,  and  they  in  turn  have  stable  jobs.  It  is 
true  that  fish  stripping  is  not  considered  a dignified 
activity,  but  A's  relatives  say  that  they  do  the  job  in  order 
to  help  their  brother  (or  cousin) . 

It  is  not  easy  to  relate  Mullet  Springs  patr ilineages 


FIGURE  X.  MULLET  SPRINGS  RESIDENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WILLIAMS  PATRIL INEAGE 
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to  a given  tradition  as  Neville  did.  As  I stated  in  Chapter 
III,  Mullet  Springs  is  a true  "melting  pot"  with  people 
descended  from  ancestors  of  very  different  backgrounds. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scotch-Irish 
emphasis,  because  of  the  larger  number  of  ancestors  from 
these  origins  and  due  to  the  simple  reason  that  Italian, 
Spanish  and  other  names  and  customs  tend  to  be  forgotten  or 
concealed.  This  is  a case  of  what  has  been  called  the  process 
of  "Americanization."  Complete  or  partial  name  changes  are 
common.  "La  Estrada"  becomes  "Lestrade."  Similarly,  there 
can  be  found  in  the  cemetery  the  tomb  of  a man  called 
"Masters"  who  was  born  in  Spain.  I only  discovered  that  the 

r 

great-grandfather  of  an  informant  of  mine  was  Italian  when 
her  husband  verbally  abused  her  by  saying  that  she  "had  an 
Italian  great-grandfather."  The  conversation  in  which  the 
situation  appeared  concerned  the  "tendency  of  Mediterranean 
people  to  marry  blacks."  Although  the  display  of  the 
Americanization  process  does  not  help  to  show  the  correlation 
of  the  patrilineage  system  with  any  specific  tradition,  it 
may  help  to  show  the  ethnic  feelings  of  the  local  popula- 
tion. One  of  the  functions  of  the  genealogical  principles 
implied  in  the  organization  of  the  patrilineages  is  to  relate 
the  members  to  what  is  considered  to  be  a superior  ethnic 
background,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
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genealogical  manipulation.  While  this  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  patr ilineages , perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  is  to  give  the  members  access  to  a large  kinship 
group  formed  by  all  the  recognized  patrilineages  of  the  town. 
Using  the  local  term,  I shall  call  this  group  the  "natives." 


NOTES 


■*-The  classification  of  people  as  "alcoholics"  is  very 
arbitrary.  The  most  extreme  church  goers,  for  example, 
believe  that  a single  drink  may  be  the  beginning  of  "alcoho- 
lism." The  estimate  was  made  by  the  police  chief  of  Mullet 
Springs,  who  is  not  a church  member. 

^This  is  possible,  because  during  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution  Florida  was  a British  Colony  (from  1763 
to  1783)  . 

•^There  is  a clear  trend  for  Mullet  Springs  people  to 
migrate  only  to  other  Southern  regions. 

4 "Family  of  orientation,"  as  opposed  to  "Family  of  pro- 
creation, " has  been  defined  as  the  one  in  which  ego  is  born 
and  reared,  including  of  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters 
(Murdock,  1949:13). 

^In  the  meeting  not  all  members  were  present  but  only 
60  persons. 

6The  problem  of  the  principle  of  relationship  between 
lineages  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  anthropology. 
Actually  it  is  the  center  of  the  debate  involving  the  concepts 
of  "descent,  filiation  and  affinity."  Fortes  (1953:30-33) 
begins  the  polemics  with  the  distinction  between  "filiation" 
and  "descent."  Filiation  would  always  be  bilateral  and 
would  comprise  only  the  first  generation  alone.  it  is  in 
this  same  article  that  Fortes  (1953:33)  introduces  the  notion 
of  "complementary  filiation. " This  notion  was  later  attacked 
by  Leach  in  his  book  Rethinking  Anthropology  (1961)  . The 
polemic  continued  in  several  different  ways  (cf.  Fortes,  1959) 
Finally,  Dumont  (1961:25)  tries  to  find  a solution  for  the 
case,  as  does  Schneider  (1969:50)  in  a more  elaborate  way. 

Both  authors  correlate  Fortes'  and  Leach's  views  with 

types  of  societies.  The  problem  of  "complementary 
filiation"  is  related  to  the  need  of  corporativeness  of 
lineages  and  to  the  concept  of  "corporated  groups"  itself. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  enter  the  polemic,  which  would 
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deviate  from  the  aims  of  this  dissertation,  among  other 
reasons  because  I am  dealing  with  a third  kind  of  society. 
Principles  of  bilaterality  are,  however,  in  this  case  im- 
portant for  establishing  connections  between  lineages. 





CHAPTER  VIII 


"NATIVES"  AND  "OUTSIDERS" 

Possibly  the  most  important  kinship  group  for  Mullet 
Springs  social  structure  is  comprised  of  the  local  cate- 
gory "natives."  As  a category  the  "natives"  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "outsiders"  or  "yankees."  In  order  to  be  con- 
sidered a "native"  a person  must-  fulfill  two  conditions. 

« * "• 

The  first  condition  is  that  he  or  she  must  be  a member 
of  one  of  the  town's  patrilineages . This  means  that  the 
person  must  have  a surname  associated  with  the  town.  This 
situation  is  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Matthews  (1965: 
13)  for  the  Tennessee  Ridge,  where  surnames  provide  access  to 
the  large  group.  Associations  between  names  and  places  seem 
to  be  an  old  phenomena  in  Florida,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by 
a glance  at  a map  of  Northwest  Florida.  The  majority  of  the 
creeks,  hills  or  towns  are  named  for  past  or  present  residents 
of  the  region,  when  I asked  the  origins  of  the  local  lineages 
I was  informed  that  those  stemming  from  Florida  came  from  a 
place  with  the  same  name  as  the  lineage.  i had  several  ans- 
wers like  this:  "The  Joneses?  Don't  you  know  the  Jones  Hill 
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near  Mellhorne?"  Or,  "the  Robertsons  came  from  Robertson's 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  the  such  and  such  River."  Until  15 
years  ago  it  was  very  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  find  a 
house  to  buy  in  Mullet  Springs.  Houses  were  reserved  for 
kinsmen  - both  those  who  had  recently  married  in  town  and 
for  others  who  came  back  home  to  retire.  This  system  has 
been  broken  down  in  recent  years . 

The  second  condition  is  that  the  person  must  be  born  and 
raised  in  Mullet  Springs.  This  is  linked  to  the  expectation 
that  he  or  she  must  be  loyal  to  the  "natives"  group  under  all 
circumstances,  and  must  act  as  a "native!1  is  supposed  to  act. 
Therefore,  the  person  must  stick  to  what  are  considered  to 
be  traditional  southern  values,  as  well  as  to  the  "natives'" 
life  style.  The  "natives'"  life  style  is  made  up  of  a frame- 
work of  different  characteristics  ranging  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  houses,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  values 
of  "smartness"  and  "pride,"  to  the  meal  of  mullet,  grits 
and  hushpuppies,  and  to  the  drinking  and  fighting  habits. 
Other  "native"  cultural  traits,  that  are  only  shared  by  a 
portion  of  the  "native"  population  is  the  chewing  of 
tobacco  by  men  and  of  snuff  by  a few  women,  and  covering  the 
graves  in  the  cemetery  with  oyster  shells.  This  last 
^-1^® racter is t ic  is  found  more  among  the  poorest  "native" 
people. 
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There  are  about  400  persons  in  Mullet  Springs  who 
fulfill  these  conditions  and  are  classified  as  "natives." 
There  are  also  between  100  and  150  persons  who  are  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  "natives"  group.  These  latter  are  out- 
siders who  have  married  into  the  group.  Their  adoption  of 
local  ways  has  brought  them  at  least  a partial  acceptance  by 
the  "natives"  group.  These  ways  include  being  a seafood 
gatherer,  but  they  may  not  participate  in  the  network  of 
gossip  in  town,  especially  when  the  subject  of  the  gossip 
is  a "native." 

In  the  past  the  "natives " group  was  generally 
endogamous.  Cousin  marriages  made  up  most  of  the  marriages 
in  town.  Until  some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a clear  ten- 
dency for  first  cousins  to  marry.  it  seems  that  later  there 
was  a tendency  to  marry  women  related  matrilaterally  to  ego. 
I even  found  a case  of  a "closed  chain"  in  terms  of  women's 
exchange.  This  case  is  of  course  merely  picturesque  and 
probably  accidental,  but  it  is  interesting  because  it  show 
endogamy  at  the  level  of  the  patrilineage  (Figure  XI) . 
Marriage  with  the  matrilateral  cousin  was  probably  related 
to  the  arrival  in  Mullet  Springs  of  a new  ideology  regarding 
incest  which  condemned  cousin  marriage.  Marrying  matri- 
laterally related  women  would  be  a way  to  hide  cousin 
marriage  by  avoiding  surname  repetition.  It  is  also  quite 
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FIGURE  XI.  ENDOGAMVT  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS  IN  THE  1930 
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possible  that  the  change  would  be  related  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  relationship  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Until 
approximately  15  years  ago,  cousin  marriages,  including 
those  between  first  cousins,  continued  to  take  place  in 
Mullet  Springs.  Nowadays,  the  rule  is  exogamy  and  any  form 
of  "blood"  relationship  is  a reason  for  not  marrying.  Many 
cousins  who  married  before  the  practice  was  abandoned  have 
refused  to  have  children  fearing  "degeneration."  The  model 
of  a closed  kinship  group,  whose  members  constitute  a 

"family"  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  continues  to 
be  present,  however.  This  closed-group  model  is  defined 
by  Mullet  Springs  people  through  the  category  "clannish." 

Nowadays,  the  role  of  endogamy,  drawing  closed  boundaries 
around  the  "natives"  group  and  extending  lateral  ties  within 
the  group,  has  been  to  some  extent  replaced  by  the  high  rate 
of  divorce,  second  and  third  marriages  and  pr e-mar ital 
relationships.  The  result  is  that  a large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation has  step-siblings,  half-siblings  and  step-parents. 

The  kinship  network  for  this  reason  continues  to  be  very  wide. 

Most  of  the  interaction  of  the  "natives"  takes  place 
inside  their  group.  It  is  also  the  "natives"  group  as  a 
whole  that  is  charged  with  the  socialization  of  the  children. 
Children  play  mostly  with  other  "natives"  children,  mainly 
with  cousins,  and  it  seems  that  sexual  initiation  still  takes 
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place  largely  among  them.  The  role  of  cousins  as  playmates 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  Baptist  Church  when  a teacher  asked  the 
children  to  bring  their  cousins  to  one  of  the  meetings.  One 
boy  said  that  he  had  no  cousins.  There  was  a murmur  of  pity 
in  the  class.  Children  without  cousins  are  solitary  and 
isolated. 

It  is  at  the  level  of  the  "natives"  group  that  the 
relationships  between  categories  of  sex  and  age  must  be 
understood.  There  is  a strongly  marked  sexual  opposition  in 
the  system,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Within  the  endogamous 
model,  however,  women  are  shared  by  all  the  men  of  the  town. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  before  marriage,  but  it  also 

— _ . m • 

happens  after  marriage.  This  principle  explains  the  high 
rate  of  divorce  and  the  "sexual  liberty"  that  exists  in  the 
town . 

Relationships  between  generations  are  characterized  by 
an  extreme  distinction  between  children  and  adults.  Children 
are  highly  respectful  of  adults,  and  they  are  taught  to 
address  adults  by  using  polite  terms  such  as  "sir"  and 
"Ma'am."  "Lady"  is  always  used  as  a reference  term.  A 
child  never  addresses  an  adult  by  his  name  without  first 
using  the  word  "Mr."  it  is  interesting  that  surnames  are 
hot  used,  but  rather  expressions  such  as  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  John, 
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Mrs.  Sandra,  etc.  When  children  become  adults,  they  abandon 
use  of  such  terms  with  respect  to  the  ascending  generation. 
There  are  even  several  cases  of  adult  sons  who  call  their 
fathers  by  their  first  names,  without  any  title.  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  generational  system  as  it  appears  in 
Mullet  Springs  is  basically  a two-generation  system.  Of 
course,  three  or  four  biological  generations  are  recognized, 
but  only  two  are  socially  significant  and  operational.  The 
split  of  the  group  into  two  generations  should  imply  the 
presence  of  rites  of  passage  marking  the  transformation  of 
children  into  adults.  It  seems  that  high  school  graduation 
fulfills  these  functions  to  some  extent.  High  school  gradua- 
tion is  acknowledged  by  several  "natives"  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  their  lives.  Another  ritual  of 
equal  importance  is  marriage. 

Figure  XII  represents  the  "natives"  group.  Each  of  the 
concentric  circles  represents  one  of  the  lineages.  Cross- 
cutting the  lineage  systems  are  two  axes  dividing  the  group 
into  two  sexes  and  two  generations  (the  two  which  are 
relevant  to  the  operation  of  the  local  social  structure). 

In  spite  of  the  lineal  principle  created  by  patr ilineages , 
the  emphasis  is  on  laterality,  not  linearity.  The  great 
majority  of  the  lineages  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a genealogical 
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gap  between  the  founder  and  the  last  ancestors  remembered. 
There  is  a stratification  in  terms  of  duration  of  local 
residence  and  so  on,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  lateral  ex- 
tensions of  kinship. 

The  natives " group  is  bilateral  in  spite  of  the  member- 
ship status  provided  by  the  patrilineal  inheritance  of  names. 
The  fact  that  endogamy  was  practiced  until  some  years  ago 
makes  the  choice  of  one  or  another  descent  line  irrelevant. 
Other  structural  aspects  which  contribute  to  the  irrelevancy 
of  such  a choice  are,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  creation  of  new  lineages  through  marriage,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  male  affinal  outsiders  into  the  wife's  lineage,  and 
the  belief  in  biological  bilateral  inheritance. 

The  "natives"  group  is  close  to  Murdock's  concept  of 
"deme " (Murdock,  1949:63).  it  is  not  a "deme, " however, 
because  a deme  according  to  Murdock  (1949:63)  is  not  seg- 
mented by  descent  groups  but  instead  based  only  on  locality. 
Neither  is  a "clan"  by  Murdock's  (1949:66)  definition, 
because  a clan,  though  based  on  residence,  would  have  to  be 
also  a unilineal  descent  group.  As  a "clan,"  however,  the 
natives"  group  would  be  a compromise  group  between  descent 
and  locality  - it  is  even  possible  that  all  mechanisms  of 
assimilation  of  affinal  outsiders  in  the  group,  as  well  as 
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other  features  that  characterize  the  "natives"  as  a bilateral 
group,  would  be  the  result  of  this  compromise. 

More  than  a kinship  group,  the  "natives"  are  the  com- 
munity in  Mullet  Springs:  a community  defined  in  kinship 

terms,  with  its  own  life  style,  two  sexes  and  three  genera- 
tions (Arensberg  and  Kimball,  1965:16).  Most  of  the  inter- 
action takes  place  within  the  limits  of  the  group. 

. k 

Natives  and  Outsiders 

The  members  of  the  "natives"  group  believe  that  they 
have  the  right  to  the  preferential  use  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  area.  Expressions  of  this  are  the  natives' 
"property  claims"  to  the  best  fishing  and  crabbing  spots 

and  the  preference  of  fishhouse  owners  for  buying  native 

♦ 

production.  In  the  "layoff"  that  occurred  in  one  of  the 
fishhouses,  the  majority  of  the  crabbers  affected  by  the 
measure  were  outsiders . 

These  rights  are  enforced  by  a strong  solidarity  within 
the  natives  group  when  under  any  circumstance  a native  faces 
a threat  coming  from  outside.  -This  was  the  case,  for 
example,  of  a man  who  entered  into  economic  competition  with 
the  natives.  His  house  caught  on  fire,  and  so  did  the  fish- 
house  that  he  was  starting.  in  the  sand  near  his  house,  the 
county  sheriff  found  footprints  of  a person  without  a toe. 
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The  only  man  in  Mullet  Springs  without  a toe  was  taken  to 
court  in  the  county  seat.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
citizens  of  the  town  testified  that  this  man  was  a good 
citizen  who  would  never  do  something  like  that.  Everybody 

in  Mullet  Springs  knew,  however,  that  he  belonged  to  the 

% 

"troublemaking"  lineage  and  that  he  and  his  relatives  were 
very  violent  people.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  solidarity 
of  the  Mullet  Springs  "natives"  is  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  other  little  communities  around  the  world  - the  similarity 
to  the  Italian  "omerta,  " for  example,  is  striking 
(cf.  Hobsbawn,  1963  :32). 

Power  in  town  should  also  be  in  native  hands . Public 
jobs  are  preferentially  given  to  natives.  Law  enforcement 
occurs  only  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  go  against  the 
local  customs  or  what  is  considered  to  be  the  "natives" 
interest.  A city  councilman  should  be  "native"  or  closely 
identified  with  "native"  interests.  During  my  residence  in 
Mullet  Springs  I had  the  chance  to  witness  the  election  of 
one  outsider  under  rather  unusual  circumstances.  Dick 
Geiger,  who  arrived  some  five  years  ago  from  Pennsylvania 
in  a trailer,  registered  his  candidacy  for  a seat  in  the 
city  council.  He  did  go  just  before  close  of  the  registra- 
tion period.  There  was  no  other  candidate,  which  meant 
that  he  would  be  elected  "a  priori."  The  "natives'"  answer 
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was  to  launch  a "write-in"  candidate.  The  new  candidacy 
arose  out  of  the  fear  that  Geiger  would  enforce  a city 
ordinance  against  noise  during  the  night.  Geiger  lived 
between  two  downtown  bars  and  was  not  very  happy  with  the 
fights  and  the  late-night  drinkers  in  these  bars.  Besides, 
Geiger  liked  to  "tell  the  others  how  to  do  things."  The 
"native"  candidate's  platform  was  "Beat  Geiger"  and 
"Down  with  the  yankees . " In  the  election  Geiger  was  soundly 
defeated  by  the  "natives"  electorate  in  spite  of  the  cam- 
paigning of  other  outsiders  in  his  behalf.  As  there  were 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  the  election,  the  city  council 
decided  to  stage  a runoff  election  where  Geiger  would  cer- 
tainly be  defeated  again.  This  measure,  however,  was 
illegal  according  to  the  new  Florida  statutes,  which  bar  all 
unregistered  candidates,  even  write-in  candidates.  The  city 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a court  suit  costing  an 
estimated  $5,000.00  of  "taxpayers  money."  The  waste  of 
the  city  money  was  used  by  the  "native"  politicians  to  try 
to  convince  Geiger  to  concede  the  election.  On  the  day  of 
the  runoff  election,  there  were  several  natives  "milling 

i * 

around"  the  city  hall  and  the  situation  was  very  tense. 
Some  of  the  Mullet  Springs  ladies  confessed  to  me  that  the 
"Lord  answered  my  prayers, " because  there  was  no  violence. 
*Notes  begin  on  page-  190. 
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To  the  relief  of  these  ladies  and  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one, Geiger  won  the  runoff  election.  The  transfer  of  the 
seat  was  also  peaceful,  with  a huge  majority  of  euphoric 
outsiders  assisting,  but  Paul,  the  policeman,  was  not 
wearing  the  work  clothes  he  usually  wore  when  attending 
the  city  meetings  (trousers  and  underwear  shirt) . Instead 
he  was  wearing  his  full  uniform  and  symbols  of  authority, 
including  one  very  effective  symbol:  a 44  magnum  revolver 

hanging  from  his  belt. 

Geiger's  election  was  a very  unusual  event.  His 
victory  in  the  runoff  election  was  only  possible  because  of 
the  mobilization  all  the  citizens  of  Mullet  Springs  who 
consider  themselves  "responsible, " including  several 
"natives."  Afraid  of  violence,  worried  about  the  money  that 
the  city  would  expend  and  convinced  that  the  city  would 
lose  the  case  in  the  courts,  several  people  acted  to  give 

• r 

Geiger  the  victory,  thereby  avoiding  conflict.  In  fact, 
when  Geiger  took  the  oath,  the  "native"  candidate  gave  his 
congratulations  and  informed  him  that,  "as  it  was  the  will 
of  the  people,"  he  accepted  the  result.  The  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  Mullet  Springs,  which  anyway  have  a majority  of 
outsiders,  acted  together  with  several  informal  networks 
to  give  the  victory  to  Geiger.  But  his  election  was 
probably  more  than  anything  else  a womens'  affair.  Women 
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are  the  most  "responsible"  persons  in  Mullet  Springs,  and 
above  all  they  did  not  want  to  see  their  husbands  involved 
in  trouble. 

These  rights  that  the  "natives"  believe  they  have  are 
enforced  in  Mullet  Springs,  giving  the  "natives"  a concrete 
superiority  at  the  political  and  economic  levels.  The 
"natives"  also  believe,  however,  that  they  are  morally 
superior.  That  is  possible  to  a large  extent  because  of  the 
segregation  that  they  vest  upon  the  "outsiders."  "We  do 
not  talk  to  these  yankees"  is  a common  "native"  statement. 
When  a retired  couple  of  outsiders  arrives  in  Mullet  Springs, 
usually  in  a trailer,  they  may  live  for  one  or  more  years  in 
the  trailer  park  waiting  for  a vacant  house  to  rent  or  buy. 
During  this  period  they  will  not  be  accepted  in  any  way  by 
any  one  in  town.  The  only  contact  that  they  have  with  local 
people  is  through  church  activities.  The  trailer  park 
represents  the  ambiguous  stage  that  outsiders  usually  go 
through  when  trying  to  move  to  Mullet  Springs.  When  they 
finally  find  a house  they  try  to  meet  their  "native" 
neighbors  and  establish  friendly  relationships  with  them. 

For  months  or  years  the  conversations  between  the  neighbors 
will  he  limited  to  the  weather,  consisting  of  expressions 
such  as  "It's  a nice  day"  or  "It's  hot  today."2  Finally, 
after  perhaps  two  years  in  the  house,  the  outsiders  will 
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be  able  to  establish  some  kind  of  closer  relationship  with 
their  "native"  neighbors,  but  will  never  be  very  close. 

An  outsider  will  always  tend  to  be  an  outsider. 

"Native"  segregation  leads  the  natives  group  to 
become  a closed  universe  of  communication.  The  group  is  a 
system  for  getting  and  processing  information.  Information 
about  economic  opportunities  in  the  county  or  the  region, 
about  fishing,  or  about  property  sold  or  bought  is  as  much 
as  possible  kept  within  the  group.  Gossip  about  outsiders 
will  help  to  keep  the  group  "proud, " defining  it  as  a 
superior  moral  entity. 

Information  about  cases  involving  "natives " and  out- 
siders is  always  processed  in  such  a way  that  the  "natives" 
involved  are  always  right.  One  small  outsider  boy,  for 
example,  was  involved  with  some  grown  up  "native"  boys  in  a 
situation  that  was  considered  bad  by  all  the  adults  in  the 
town.  The  mother  of  the  small  boy  decided  to  talk  to  the 
parents  of  the  "native"  boys,  but  she  was  strongly  advised 
not  to  do  that  by  another  outsider  lady  who  has  been  living 
in  Mullet  Springs  for  more  than  30  years,  since  the  situation 
would  then  become  even  worse  for  the  child.  The  evidence, 
from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  is  that  the  "native"  boys 
were  responsible  because  they  had  been  involved  in  similar 
cases  in  the  past  and  also  because  they  were  older.  The 
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information  that  I received  from  the  "natives"  places  all 
responsibility  for  the  case  on  the  outsider  boy.  This  boy 
became  even  more  isolated  socially. 

The  net  result  of  the  relationship  between  the 
"natives"  and  the  outsiders  is  that  the  latter  tend  to  be 
afraid,  and  some  are  very  careful  in  what  they  say  and  do. 

It  is  difficult  for  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  enter  into 
economic  or  political  competition  with  the  "natives."  For 
these  reasons  a very  lucid  outsider  told  me  that  the 
"natives"  form  a sort  of  local  "aristocracy." 

The  outsiders  are  also  called  "yankees."  The  word 
"yankee " has  a meaning  full  of  hate  and  resentment  for  the 
Mullet  Springs  "natives."  Several  people  in  town  learned 
that  the  words  "damn"  and  "yankees"  were  not  one  single 
word  after  they  grew  up.  "Yankees"  are  cowards  in  the  first 
place,  personal  courage  is  one  essential  aspect  for  de- 
fining male  rales  in  Mullet  Springs,  and  the  yankees  do  not 
have  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "natives."  A joke 
that  circulates  among  the  "natives"  tells  about  a "nigger 
in  Africa"  who  was  being  educated  by  a missionary,  but  left 
to  go  back  into  the  jungle.  The  missionary  went  after  him, 
and  found  him  with  four  white  men  that  he  was  seasoning 
and  preparing  to  cook.  One  of  the  white  men  was  a Yankee, 
another  an  Englishman,  the  third  a Dutchman  and  the  fourth 
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a Southerner.  in  order  to  save  their  lives  the  missionary 
decided  to  pay  a price  for  them.  The  "nigger"  charged  the 
following:  $2.00  for  the  Dutchman,  $1.50  for  the  Englishman, 

$4.00  for  the  yankee,  and  $.25  for  the  Southerner.  Then  the 
missionary  asked  the  "nigger"  why  the  southerner  was  so 
cheap.  The  answer  was:  "Did  you  ever  try  to  butcher  these 

sonsa  bitches?"  Besides  being  cowards,  yankees  are  also 
seen  as  very  funny  people.  Among  other  attributes,  they 
are  believed  to  eat  "coon  oysters"  - oysters  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  low  tide  periods  which  are  not  edible  by  normal 
human  beings. 

va;-  The  opposition  of  the  "natives"  to  the  "outsiders"  has 

a strong  rural-urban  connotation.  Though  the  majority  of 

the  "outsiders"  - about  70%  - come  from  Southern  states, 

everyone  who  is  not  a "native"  is  a priori  considered  a 

"yankee,"  even  if  they  come  from  University  City  or  from 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  in  spite  of  their  southern  origins,  most 

* * 
of  these  "outsiders"  are  not  "country  people."  They  do  not 

all  like  country  music,  they  speak  a different  dialect, 

and  they  eat  more  potatoes  and  hamburgers  and  less  mullet 

and  grits:  in  sum,  they  think  and  act  in  a very  different 

way  from  the  "natives."  Actually,  the  majority  of  them  are 

retired  members  of  the  urban  working  class  and,  as  such, 

they  are  considered  "yankees." 


Some  "outsiders, " usually 
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country  people,  may  become  classified  as  "friendly";  these 
people,  then,  are  not  considered  as  "yankees,"  at  least  by 
the  "natives"  whom  they  know.  An  informant  of  mine  has  a 
friend  who  was  born  in  New  York  and  raised  entirely  in  the 
North.  The  informant  does  not  consider  his  friend  a 
yankee : "Yankees,  George,  are  more  in  Pennsylvania  and  not 

in  New  York. " Incidentally,  this  information  was  provided 
during  the  campaign  by  Geiger  for  the  city  council;  Geiger 
is  from  Pennsylvania.  This  conflict  between  an  urban  and  a 
small  town  model  is  clearly  reflected  in  politics.  The 
"outsiders"  want  a clean  city  and  an  impersonal  system  of 
law  enforcement.  They  keep  pressuring  the  city  council  for 
various  measures  such  as  removing  the  "junk  cars"  from  the 
streets.  in  one  particular  case  the  owner  of  one  "junk  car" 
was  a city  councilman;  his  reaction  was  very  significant: 

"It  is  my  property,  I can  do  what  I want.  You  damn  yankees 
cause  all  the  trouble  in  town.  All  you  want  is  to  change 
us." 

The  "natives"  are  afraid  that  there  will  be  more  law 
enforcement  if  the  yankees  take  control  — that  there  will 
be  no  drinking  after  hours  or  on  Sundays,  that  local 
teenagers  driving  at  high  speeds  will  get  in  trouble  or  that 
local  people  driving  while  drunk  will  go  to  jail.  Out-of- 
town  youngsters  with  long  hair  go  to  the  jail  if  caught 
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driving  while  drunk  as  do  all  non-residents  in  this  situation. 
The  local  policeman  is  a perfect  diplomat:  "If  the  person 

lives  beyond  the  county  seat  and  is  driving  drunk  I take 
him  to  the  jail  because  his  house  is  too  far.  if  he  lives 
this  side  of  the  county  seat  I take  him  home."  He  does  not 
interfere  in  fights  in  the  Crabtrap  Bar,  and  during  Saturday 
nights  he  stays  in  the  street  watching  everything  that  is 
going  on.  If  the  fight  moves  into  the  street,  he  takes  the 
fighter  back  into  the  bar;  if  somebody  gets  hurt,  he  takes 
them  to  the  hospital  in  University  City. 

If  by  any  chance  the  policeman  tries  to  enforce  a state 
or  county  law  or  a city  ordinance,  he  may  lose  his  job  if 
there  is  a "native"  involved.  This  has  happened  several 
times  in  the  past,  and  to  find  a permanent  policeman  became  a 
serious  problem  for  the  city  council.  A good  example  was  the 
so-called  "dog  law."  The  city  had  and  still  has  a surplus 
of  dogs  and  cats.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  dangerous  to 
walk  in  some  areas  or  knock  on  some  doors  in  Mullet  Springs. 
About  five  years  ago  there  were  complaints  to  the  city 
council  concerning  the  dogs,  and  it  was  decided  to  circulate 
a referendum  about  the  need  to  keep  dogs  leashed.  The 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  town  voted  in  favor  of  the 
referendum,  and  the  city  marshal  was  given  a new  duty.  In 
addition  to  his  functions  as  policeman,  worker  and  handyman 
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he  also  became  the  dogcatcher . Just  after  the  referendum, 
the  city  records  presented  the  following  information: 

"Violent  threats  were  made  by  £~  Lee  Smith  _7  against  Police 
Chief  /“  Lewis  _7  and  anyone  who  harms  his  dog  or  dogs  in 
any  way."  This  policeman,  like  others  before  him,  had  to 
leave  his  job.  As  he  left,  he  said  that  he  "did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  small-town  people."  Finally  the  city  hired 
the  present  policeman,  a "native"  who  knows  how  the  system 
works  in  Mullet  Springs. 

The  conflict  between  the  "natives  ' " small-town  model 
and  some  "outsiders ' " urban  one  is  also  illustrated  by  one 
of  Geiger's  (the  "outsider"  councilman's)  first  motions. 

The  Mullet  Springs  cemetery  is  maintained  by  the  town  — the 
families  are  not  responsible  for  the  graves.  Geiger  was 

t 

opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  suggested  that  the  families 
of  the  deceased  should  pay  for  the  up  keep  of  the  graves. 

He  found  strong  resistance  among  the  other  councilmen. 

Geiger  simply  could  not  understand  that  the  town  is  a "large 
family,"  as  one  of  the  "natives"  told  me. 

The  more  advantageous  political,  economic  and  moral 
position  of  the  "natives"  group  in  the  town  of  Mullet  Springs 
occurs  nowadays  at  the  expense  of  the  "outsiders."  The  same 
ideological  principles  which  in  the  past  created  the  caste 
system  in  the  area  of  Mullet  Springs  nowadays  determines  the 
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relationship  between  the  two  categories.  Although  the  "out- 
siders" are  in  general  better  off  economically  than  the 
"natives,"  they  are  at  a disadvantage  to  them  in  several 
ways  in  the  local  context.  The  "natives"  superiority  is  an 
aspect  of  the  concept  of  "pride,"  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  caste  system,  implies  the  presence  of  someone  below  them 
in  the  model  they  have  of  the  world.  "Pride"  in  this  sense 
exists  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else;  "This  is  a proud 
place"  is  a Mullet  Springs  saying. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  "proud"  concept  is  related 
to  the  position  of  the  "natives"  in  the  ideological  model 
its  members  have  of  the  world,  it  is  also  related,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  lack  of  participation  by  "natives"  in 
voluntary  associations.  While  voluntary  associations  may  be 
a. very  important  mechanism  of  social  change,  especially 
unions,  kinship  as  it  appears  in  Mullet  Springs  tends  to  be 
conservative.  The  only  goal  of  the  "natives"  group  is  to 
keep  Mullet  Springs  for  its  members. 

Kinship  establishes  the  only  channels  of  cooperation 
among  the  members  of  the  "natives  group. " Cooperation  is 
economic  activities  occurs  at  the  levels  of  the  kindred- 
based  groups  the  patr ilineages . Solidarity  against 
outsiders"  appears  at  the  level  of  the  "natives"  group. 

As  one  seafood  gatherer  told  me:  "we  are  always  fighting 
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among  ourselves,  but  we  all  stick  together  against  'out- 
siders.'" What  my  informant  does  not  realize  is  that 
fighting  among  themselves  and  sticking  together  against 
"outsiders"  are  related,  both  aspects  contributing  to  the 
need  for  conservation  of  the  system  of  socio-economic 


classes . 


NOTES 


^Expression  used  by  the  informant. 

^Conversation  about  the  weather  seems  to  be  a sort  of 
"cultural  focus"  in  American  society.  Americans  everywhere 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say  but  want  to  establish  a con- 
tact, talk  about  the  weather.  In  Mullet  Springs  it  has  a 
much  more  concrete  implication  for  the  lives  of  people, 
given  the  dependence  of  seafood  gathering  on  the  weather. 
Besides,  it  is  a neutral  theme,  something  difficult  to  find 
in  an  extremely  competitive  society,  full  of  "smart"  people 
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CHAPTER  IX 


SOCIAL  CLASS 


Although  the  Mullet  Springs  gatherers  of  the  native's 
group  tend  to  have  the  same  basic  life  style  comprised  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  "natives"  group,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  description  of  the  relationships  established  in  the 
fishhouse  that  there  is  a rather  accentuated  economic 
differentiation.  These  economic  differences  arise  from 
concrete  relationships  established  in  the  fishhouse.  in- 
dividual producers  as  a group  are  united  by  a similar  situa- 
tion, as  are  the  fishhouse  owners.  Thus  the  relationships 
established  in  the  fishhouse  would  fit  classical  definitions 
of  "social  class."  Max  Weber,  for  example  (1953:64), 
states  that 


...in  our  terminology,  "classes"  are  not 
communities;  they  merely  represent  possible, 
and  frequent,  basis  for  cummunal  action.  We 
may  speak  of  a "class"  when  (1)  a number  of 
people  have  in  common  a specific  casual  com- 
ponent of  their  life  chances,  in  so  far  as 
(2)  this  component  is  represented  exclusively 
by  economic  interests  in  the  possession  of 
goods  and  opportunities  for  income,  and  (3) 
is  represented  under  the  conditions  of  the 
commodity  or  labor  markets. 
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It  is  important  to  make  clear  that  this  concept  of  social 
classes  does  not  necessarily  imply  differences  in  life 
style,  kinship  networks,  life  ideology  or  prestige.  These 
elements  may  appear  in  connection  with  class  in  specific 
contexts,  but  they  are  not  a necessary  given  in  accordance 
with  the  definition.  Classes,  therefore,  in  the  way  that  we 
are  using  the  concept,  are  economically  defined. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  of  economically  defined  social 
classes  being  very  clearly  marked  in  the  fishhouse  relation- 
ships, the  class  system  in  Mullet  Springs  is  complicated 
because  the  population  of  the  town  is  not  composed  exclu- 
sively of  gatherers  and  because  the  economy  of  the  town 
comprises  more  than  just  the  seafood  industry. 

- - : • r : ? The  Upper  Class 

Although  the  fishhouse  owners  are  in  the  "upper  class" 
in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  social  class  presented 
above,  there  is  a group  comprising  land  developers,  the 
banker  and  some  landlords  who  make  up  the  wealthiest  people 
in  town.  The  fishhouse  owners  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
banker.  The  upper  class  tends  to  participate  in  a network 
of  social  relations  that  goes  much  beyond  the  local  com- 
munity.  Using  Wagley's  (1952:147)  distinction  between  local, 
regional  and  national  upper  classes,  the  local  upper  class 
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of  Mullet  Springs  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  regional 
upper  class.  However,  in  a different  way  from  the  situation 
described  by  Wagley  (1952:147)  for  Brazil,  the  local, 
regional  and  national  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished  — 
in  the  first  place  because  class  tends  not  to  be  a recognized 
reality  in  America  (£f.  West,  1966:115).  In  the  second 
place,  due  to  the  excellent  system  of  communications,  the 
regional  upper  class  is  much  more  dispersed  throughout  the 
area  and  not  massively  concentrated  in  a capital  or  in 
another  important  regional  urban  center. 

The  local  upper  class  of  Mullet  Springs  is  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  I shall  call  the  "traditional  upper 
class,"  and  the  second  the  "new  upper  class."  These  two 
groups  are  to  some  extent  influential  in  the  political  system 
of  the  town,  and  compete  with  one  another.  As  a member  of 
one  of  the  groups  told  me,  "they  hate  one  another." 

Classes  in  Mullet  Springs  are  related  to  the  kinship 
system.  There  are  two  patrilineages  in  town  which  are  the 
core  of  this  traditional  upper  class.  One  of  them,  the 
Byrds,  has  been  prominent  in  North  Florida  for  more  than 
100  years  (cf . MacKay,  1954) . It  is  believed  in  town  that  the 
lineage  descends  from  plantation  owners,  members  of  the 

traditional  southern  aristocracy.  That  is  possibly  true, 

* 

$ 

because  prominent  families  in  the  1860 's  were  probably  part 
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of  the  southern  aristocracy.  The  large  old  house  downtown 
is  referred  to  by  some  of  the  Mullet  Springs  people  as  the 
"Old  Byrd  mansion."  Several  of  the  members  of  the  lineage 
were  mayors  of  the  town  or  participated  in  county  and  state 
politics.  The  Byrds  are  related  to  the  "natives"  group  in 
several  ways,  but  they  have  been  marrying  outside  Mullet 
Springs  more  frequently,  and  for  a longer  time,  than  the 
average  "natives."  They  have  investments  in  other  parts  of 
Florida,  but  locally  their  wealth  consists  mainly  of  real 
estate.  There  is  a whole  neighborhood  in  Mullet  Springs 
that  belongs  to  members  of  this  lineage.  Their  houses  are 
rented  to  "natives"  and  "outsiders"  nowadays. 

The  second  lineage  of  the  "traditional  upper  class"  is 
much  less  involved  in  politics,  but  members  have  been  wealthy 
for  about  70  years.  Nowadays  the  members  of  the  lineage 
have  the  monopoly  on  fuel  distribution  in  town.  They  own 
three  gas  stations  (two  open  and  one  closed) , one  marina  and 
some  land.  They  are  much  less  involved  with  the  outside 

world  than  are  the  Byrds,  they  interact  much  more  with  the 

« 

"natives,"  and  they  have  been  marrying  more  with  the 
"natives"  than  the  Byrds  have.  One  of  my  lower  class 
informants,  however,  told  me  that  when  he  was  a boy,  he 
"could  play  with  them,  but  could  not  enter  their  house  by 


the  front  door . " 
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The  traditional  upper  class  still  comprises  several 
members  of  old  lineages  that  have  practically  disappeared 
in  town.  These  people  act  together  with  the  members  of  the 
other  lineages  of  the  traditional  upper  class  to  keep  power 
and  wealth  in  town.  Since  World  War  II  and  with  the 

4 

appearance  of  the  "new  upper  class"  they  have  been  com- 
peting with  that  group. 

The  new  upper  class  is  a combination  of  individuals  who 
made  money  in  various  ways  after  World  War  II.  Land  specula- 
tion and  opportunities  arising  from  tax  sales  transformed 
some  fishermen  into  developers.  This  is  specifically  the 
case  of  the  pelican  point  neighborhood,  owned  by  two  men. 

The  price  of  a lot  there  varies  between  $5,000.00  and 
$10,000.00.  It  was  during  the  fifties  that  the  restaurant 
business  boomed  in  Mullet  Springs  enabling  some  of  the 
restaurant  owners  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  land  and 
become  developers.  One  of  the  Mullet  Springs  developers 
even  has  an  interest  in  a bank  in  a neighboring  town. 

Probably  the  most  important  factors  in  the  creation 
of  this  new  upper  class  was  the  arrival  of  the  MacDallen 
family  to  Mullet  Springs  in  1948.  The  MacDallens  were  bankers 
in  Kentucky.  They  sold  their  property  there  and  bought  the 
Mullet  Springs  Commercial  Bank.  The  new  bankers  systemati- 
cally supported  with  credit  initiatives  from  people  of  the 
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new  upper  class.  Although  the  family  is  new  in  Florida, 
they  have  been  extending  economic  contacts  other  places. 
The  present  banker  of  Mullet  Springs  has  a brother  who  is 
also  a banker  in  a South  Florida  city  of  15,000  people. 

The  family  has  an  interest  in  one  very  important  bank  in 
Orlando.  The  father  of  the  present  banker  currently  lives 
in  Mexico  City,  and  is  apparently  also  involved  in  the 
banking  business. 

Mullet  Springs  Commercial  Bank  is  one  of  the  smallest 
banks  in  Florida,  with  400  accounts  and  $1,700,000  in 
deposits.  The  bank  is  so  small  that  the  banker  is  able  to 
keep  all  the  accounts  in  his  head,  probably  the  main 
function  of  the  bank  is  to  serve  as  a link  for  check  circula— 
tion  in  a chain  of  banks.  Because  of  this  function,  the 
Mullet  Springs  banker  has  had  several  opportunities  to  sell 
his  bank  to  larger  chains,  but  he  prefers  to  keep  it. 

To  determine  who  was  in  a similar  position  in  the 
"commodities  or  labor  markets"  (Weber,  1953:64)  in  order  to 
classify  them  as  "upper  class,"  it  is  necessary  to  define 
this  similar  position. " As  we  have  seen,  the  developers, 
bankers,  and  landlords  are  upper  class.  Restaurant  owners 
and  fishhouse  owners  could  also  be  added,  as  could  motel 
owners  and  also  independent  producers.  All  of  them  have 

external  economic  contacts  and  purchase  production  or  the 
*Notes  begin  on  page  220. 
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labor  of  the  lower  class,  of  course  this  upper  class  could 
be  subdivided  into  several  different  hierarchial  categories, 
but  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
study. 

The  retirees  of  Mullet  Springs  are  outside  the  local 
class  system  because  they  are  outside  the  local  economy. 

Thus  the  working  population  of  the  town  (see  Table  III)  would 
total  281  persons.  Twenty-five  of  these,  or  about  9%  could 
be  considered  as  upper  class. 

The  Lower  Class 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  adults  can  be  considered 
"lower  class"  in  Mullet  Springs.  More  than  two  thirds  of 
these  are  individual  producers  or  restaurant  workers. 

Usually  the  women  who  work  in  restaurants  are  the  wives  of 
the  individual  producers.  The  percentage  of  lower  class 
people  in  Mullet  Springs  would  be  about  53%  of  the  total 
adult  working  population  of  the  town.  This  percentage  would 
increase  if  children  were  included,  following  the  class 
position  of  the  parents.  The  great  majority  of  the  families 
with  children  are  in  this  group.  This  is  recognized  by  the 
local  saying:  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  babies." 

The  concentration  of  the  town's  population  in  the  old 
age  classes  makes  the  income  of  many  people  dependent  on 
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social  security.  As  we  have  seen,  the  retirees  are  outside 
the  local  class  system,  but  several  people  who  are  drawing 
* benefits  from  social  security  still  work  because  the  earn- 
ings are  not  enough  to  make  a living.  Data  for  social 
security  for  the  year  1974  are  presented  in  Table  XIV. 

. TABLE  XIV 

PEOPLE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 

IN  1974 


White  Males 

74 

White  Females 

94 

Black  Males 

5 

White  Children 

• 

46 

Total  Beneficiaries 

219 

Source:  Social  Security  Office,  University  City 


Social  Security  benefits  comprise  old-age,  survivors, 
disability  and  health  insurance.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  219  persons  are  over  65  years  of  age.  By  comparing  this 
figure  with  the  111  persons  who  declared  themselves  as  being 
"retired, " it  can  be  determined  that  there  are  about  19 
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persons  who  work  and  are  over  65.  These  are  almost  all 
individual  producers,  and  several  widows.  The  reason  for 
these  people  working  is  the  low  social  security  income 
received  by  the  gatherers,  averaging  $70.00  a month. 

Because  of  their  low  earnings,  several  people  on  social 
security  received  assistance  from  the  federal  government 
program  called  "Social  Security  Income"  (SSI)  aimed  at 
complementing  social  security  earnings.  Until  January,  1974, 
this  program  was  administered  by  the  state  government  as 
"Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind  or  Disabled."  Among  the  219  social 
security  beneficiaries  there  were  29  persons  receiving  an 
income  supplement  from  this  source  in  the  first  half  of 
1974.  The  maximum  grant  during  the  period  was  of  $140.00 
with  a minimum  of  $28.00.  Almost  all  Mullet  Springs 
beneficiaries  are  receiving  the  maximum  grant. 

Welfare  is,  therefore,  very  important  in  Mullet  Springs. 
Besides  the  SSI  program  there  is  a state  program  called 
"Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. " There  are  pre- 
sently seven  children  and  four  adults  receiving  benefits, 

i 

with  an  average  grant  in  1974  of  $111.67  per  month.  The 
county  also  has  a welfare  office.  The  17  government  houses, 
where  about  30  persons  live,  were  built  with  federal  money. 
The  "Cohen  County  Housing  Authority"  administers  the  project. 
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Finally,  the  county  welfare  agency  occasionally  pays  funeral 
or  ambulance  costs. 

The  most  important  form  of  assistance  in  Mullet  Springs 
is  food  stamps.  In  July,  1974,  there  were  523  families 
receiving  food  stamps  in  Cohen  County.  The  estimated 
total  population  of  the  county  during  this  time  was  about 
14,000  of  which  3,000  were  black.  Of  the  1,669  food  stamp 
beneficiaries,  921  were  blacks  and  738  were  whites.  Thus 
30*7%  of  the  black  population  and  6.7%  of  the  white  popula- 
tion were  on  food  stamps  at  that  time. 

£=•-  Mullet  Springs,  during  the  same  time  period  with  an 
approximate  population  of  750,  had  100  persons  on  food  stamps, 
or  13.3%  of  the  total.  The  12  blacks  who  still  live  in 
Mullet  Springs  receive  food  stamps,  which  means  that  the 
percentage  of  whites  who  receive  food  stamps  is  11.8%, 
almost  double  the  percentage  of  whites  in  the  county  as  a 
whole.  Table  XV  gives  the  number  of  Mullet  Springs  families, 
and  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  family  receiving  food 
stamps . 
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TABLE  XV 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  FAMILY 


Size  of  Family 

No.  of  Families 

Total  No.  of 
Individuals 

1 

15 

15 

2 

8 

16 

3 

3 

9 

4 

5 

20 

5 

5 

25 

6 

— 

7 

1 

7 

8 

1 

8 

Total 

38 

100 

Source:  Food  Stamps  Office  in  the  County  Seat 


part  of  the  blacks  included  in  Table  XV  are  in  "families" 
with  only  one  member  and  part  are  in  "families"  with  only 
two  members.  The  remaining  people  in  these  two  classes  are 
white,  most  of  them  old.  Among  the  old  people  are  widows 
and  gatherers.  Families  with  three  or  more  members  are  in  a 
household  composed  of  the  husband,  wife  and  children.  All 
families  with  three  or  more  members,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  are  seafood  gatherers  and  natives.  All  are  individual 
producers.  The  total  number  of  individual  producers  is  51, 

22  of  whom  (45%)  are  on  food  stamps.  With  their  families 
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they  make  a total  of  85  persons  receiving  food  stamps. 

# . 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  considering  their  low 
income,  that  the  individual  producers,  all  of  whom  would 
qualify  for  welfare  assistance,  more  than  half  do  not  accept 
this  aid.  On  Tables  XVI  and  XVII  we  have  data  gathered  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  by  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  concerning 
the  cost  and  returns  of  one  mullet  vessel  and  one  crab  vessel 

t 

The  information  is  for  1972,  using  prices  current  at  that 
time,  but  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  little  change  in 
average  incomes  since  then.  Although  relatively  accurate, 
these  data  present  some  problems  by  overestimating  some  costs 
and  applying  methodological  tools  that  are  not  adequate  to 
the  factors  studies.  in  fact.  Mullet  Springs  seafood  gather- 
ing is  a subsistence  economy  in  the  sense  that  part  of  the 
incomes  is  derived  from  within  the  economy  itself.  Thus 
vessel  repair,  for  example,  appears  in  the  costs,  when  this 
is  actually  not  the  case.  The  gatherer  repairs  the  boat 
himself  when  the  weather  is  not  good,  and  thus  no  money  is 
expended.  The  same  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  traps.  But 
these  data  are  a fair  index  of  the  poverty  of  the  gatherers. 
The  information  in  the  Marine  memoranda  would  indicate  a 
year-round  free  income  of  about  $2,000.00  for  individual 
fishermen  and  of  about  $4,000.00  for  individual  crabbers. 
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TABLE  XVI 

• • 

MARINE  ECONOMICS  DATA:  26-FOOT  MULLET  SPRINGS 

(FLORIDA)  CRAB  VESSEL1 


Vessel  Description:  26  feet  by  8 feet,  wood  flat-bottom 

vessel,  2 ton  capacity,  130  hp  gasoline  engine,  compass  and 
100  crab  traps . 

Expected  Production  and  Price:  100,000  pounds  blue  crab 

at  $.08  per  pound. 


Variable  Costs  Season  Total 


Bait  3560 
Trap  Replacement  1500 
Fuel  800 
Vessel  Repair2  420 
Transportation  200 
Supplies  100 


Total  Variable  Costs  6580 


Fixed  Costs 


Interest  on  Investment  (10%) 2 100 
Depreciation  50 
License  10 
Accounting  10 


Total  Fixed  Costs 


170 
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Table  XVI  - Continued 


Summary  _ - J 

Variable  and  Fixed  Costs  4979 

Gross  Returns^  4450 

Gross  Returns  Less  Variable  Costs  -240 

Return  to  Operator  Labor  and 

Management  (gross  returns  less 
-v  all  costs)  . _ -529 

Return  to  Investment  (gross  returns 
less  all  costs  except  interest 
on  investment  and  less  management 

charge)  5-  l5  144 


■••Developed  by  selected  Mullet  Springs  fishermen  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  University 
of^Rhode  Island.  This  data  are  representative  of  the  vessel, 
as  described,  for  this  port.  January  1972. 

2Crewshare  is  50  percent  of  gross  returns  less  50  per- 
cent of  net  replacement,  groceries,  ice,  fuel  and  supplies. 

-Interest  is  uniformly  charged  against  all  investment, 
whether  or  not  borrowed. 

Includes  $.01  per  pound  landed  paid  by  crew  to  operator 


for  vessel  use. 

5Management  charge 
alternative  employment, 
fishermen  to  be  $4800. 


is  value  of  operator's  management  in 
Estimated  by  cooperating  mullet 


Source:  URI  Marine  Advisory  Service,  a Sea  Grant  Program, 

Marine  Memorandum  No.  12,  February  1972. 
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TABLE  XVII 


MARINE  ECONOMICS  DATA:  26-FOOT  MULLET  SPRINGS 

(FLORIDA)  MULLET  VESSEL1 


Vessel  Description:  26  feet  by  8 feet,  wood  flat-bottom 
vessel,  2 ton  capacity,  130  hp  gasoline  engine,  compass, 
gill  and  trammel  nets. 


Expected  Production  and  Prices:  48,000  pounds  of  mullet 

at  $.08  per  pound  and  1000  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fish 
at  average  of  $.12  per  pound. 


Variable  Costs 


Season  Total 


Net  Replacement 

Groceries 

Ice 

Fuel 

Repair  and  Maintenance 

Supplies 

Crewshare2 


1830 

800 

160 

950 

720 

230 

0 


Total  Variable  Costs  4690 

« 

Fixed  Costs 


Interest  on  Investment  (10%) 3 185 
Depreciation  84 
License  iq 
Accounting  10 


Total  Fixed  Costs 


289 
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Table  XVII  - Continued 


Summary 

Variable  and  Fixed  Costs  6750 

Gross  Returns  8000 

Gross  Returns  Less  Variable  Costs  1420 

Return  to  Operator  Labor  and 

Management  (gross  returns  less 

all  costs)  1250 

Return  to  Investment 

(gross  returns  less  all  costs  j§ 

except  interest  on  investment 

and  less  management  charge)^  -4650 


^-Developed  by  selected  Mullet  Springs  fishermen  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  This  data  is  representative  of  the  vessel, 
as  described,  for  this  port.  January  1972. 

2Includes  operator's  labor  at  $30  per  day. 

^Interest  is  uniformly  charged  against  all  investment, 
whether  or  not  borrowed. 

^Management  charge  is  value  of  operator's  management 
in  alternative  employment.  Estimated  by  cooperating 
fishermen  to  be  $6000. 


Source:  URI  Marine  Advisory  Service,  a Sea  Grant  Program, 

Marine  Memorandum  No.  13,  February  1972. 
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At  any  rate,  the  income  is  very  low  by  American  standards. 

There  is  an  intermediary  group  of  people  who  are  neither 
upper  nor  lower  class.  This  "middle  class"  is  composed  of 
"professional"  people  such  as  the  local  doctor,  the  four 
preachers,  the  teachers  and  others.  This  group  is  referred 
to  as  "professionals"  by  the  Mullet  Springs  residents. 

The  Vision  of  the  Class  System 

----In  spite  of  the  very  clearly  distinguished  social 
classes  if  to  class  is  given  an  economic  meaning.  Mullet 
Springs  people  of  course  have  different  ideas  of  class.  The 
situation  resembles  the  one  described  by  West,  who,  when  he 
asked  plainville  people  about  social  classes,  heard  that 
"This  is  one  place  ever 'body  is  equal.  You  don't  find  no 
classes  here"  (West,  1966:115) . There  are  people  in  Mullet 
Springs  who  react  in  this  way,  but  several  of  them  promptly 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a marked  class  system.  Criteria 
of  class  differentiation  vary,  however,  as  does  the  placement 
of  individuals  in  such  class.  All  the  negative  and  emotional 
connotations  present  in  the  concept  of  social  "class"  are  not 
used  in  Mullet  Springs  to  denote  economic  differentiation 
but,  instead,  for  what  Weber  called  the  "distribution  of 
social  honor"  (1953:64).  In  Weber's  terminology  what  Mullet 
Springs  people  call  "classes"  would  approximate  his 
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"status  groups"  (1953:68).  There  is  no  consensus  on  class 
differentiation,  and  each  group  or  individual  chooses  the 
criteria  of  class  differentiation  that  would  place  him  or  his 

group  in  an  "upper  class  position."  Mullet  Springs  people 

»• 

are  "proud"  and  as  such  cannot  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
hierarchies  where  ego  would  be  in  a low  position.  Thus  in 
Mullet  Springs  "class"  would  be  almost  an  egocentric  concept. 

When  upper  class  members  are  asked  about  class  differen- 
tiation, they,  more  than  people  from  other  groups,  answer 
that  "there  are  no  classes  here."  But  some  of  them  will  show 
that  "upper  class"  is  based  on  wealth  or  things  that  come 
with  wealth,  such  as  a new  car,  a good  house,  a trip  to 
Europe  or  a college  education  for  the  children.  It  may  also 
mean  going  to  the  bar  at  the  Springs  Hotel.  One  person  de- 
fined these  characteristics  for  me  as  a form  of  "sophistica- 
tion. " In  a very  few  cases  it  can  mean  not  doing  menial  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lady  (ironically  classified  by  some 
northerners  as  a "southern  lady")  who  refuses  to  carry  her 
garbage  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Mullet  Springs  people  with  formal  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level  state  that  "education"  is  the  major  factor 
in  "class"  distinction.  This  belief  is  shared  by  several 
persons  who  only  graduated  from  high  school,  but  who 
nevertheless  consider  themselves  "educated"  because  they 
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follow  some  rules  of  etiquette  that  are  a mark  of  "educated 
people"  and  because  they  like  to  read  books  and  informative 
magazines.  Several  gatherers,  and  mainly  gatherer's  wives, 
consider  "education"  an  essential  criterion,  and  it  is 
almost  a magic  word  for  several  people  in  town.  One  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  a man  is  to  say  that 
"he  is  a highly  educated  man." 

Although  several  gatherers  acknowledge  "education"  as 
a criterion  in  class  differentiation,  the  majority  of  them 
feel  that  "morals"  are  more  important.  There  is  a double 
standard  of  "morals"  in  Mullet  Springs,  one  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  For  men  nowadays,  a "lower  class"  person 
is  one  who  is  "able  to  work  but  lives  on  welfare, " for 
women  to  be  "lower  class"  means  to  be  a "tramp."  Those  men 
who  are  "able  to  work  but  live  on  welfare"  and  those  women 
classified  as  "tramps"  usually  evade  questions  about  social 
"class."  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  seemingly 
agree  with  this  last  criterion. 

From  the  above,  it  can  be  inferred  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  classes  in  the  way  that  we  are  using  the 
term,  and  "classes"  in  the  way  that  Mullet  Springs  people  use 
the  term.  Each  class  tends  to  stress  one  main  criterion  of 
class"  distinction  that  will  place  the  group  higher  in  a 
prestige  hierarchy.  in  this  way  these  different  criteria 
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can  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  class  ideology. ^ The 
same  values  that  influence  other  areas  of  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  town  also  influence  this  particular  one.  The 
principle  of  "pride"  requires  that  the  respondents  place 
themselves  high  in  the  hierarchy,  even  if  there  is  a concrete 
hierarchy  in  which  their  position  is  low.  Thus  the  mother 
of  the  banker  as  well  as  the  banker  himself  were  classified 
as  being  "lower  class"  because  they  do  not  speak  "good 
English."  The  exception  of  the  "welfare  people"  and  of  the 
"tramps"  who  avoid  talking  about  their  position  reflects  a 
condition  of  very  low  self-esteem  reinforced  by  an  almost 
obsessive  reaction  from  the  community.  As  one  man  told  me: 
."Welfare  is  breaking  the  pride  of  people." 

- Reaction  against  welfare  appears  in  various  forms,  but 
it  is  a major  concern  of  the  town's  people.  One  form  is 
exaggeration  of  the  number  of  people  on  welfare.  Information 
given  in  good  faith  by  local  teachers  placed  about  60%  of 
the  population  of  the  town  on  welfare.  The  figure  for  school 
children  on  welfare  was  estimated  to  be  85%.  Later  I 
learned  from  the  welfare  agencies  that  only  13.3%  of  the 
population  was  on  food  stamps.  My  wife  had  the  chance  to 
learn  about  a case  involving  a woman  with  four  children 
separated  from  her  husband  but  not  receiving  alimony.  She 
moved  to  University  City,  where  she  works  as  a waitress. 
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Once  when  she  returned  to  Mullet  Springs  on  a visit,  a 
friend  suggested  that  she  apply  for  welfare  assistance. 

Her  nine-year-old  son,  who  was  present,  reacted  in  the 
following  way:  "We  are  not  welfare  people.  If  necessary 

I'll  work,  but  we'll  not  apply  for  welfare."  Some  days 
later  this  boy  began  to  deliver  newspapers,  but  I suspect 
that  sooner  or  later  his  mother  will  have  to  apply  for 
welfare.  The  number  of  people  on  welfare  in  Mullet  Springs 
is  higher  by  percentage  than  in  the  county  as  a whole,  but 
given  the  general  poverty  of  the  town,  the  number  of  people 
receiving  benefits  should  be  at  least  twice  what  it  is. 
Community  reaction  and  self-esteem  are  the  main  reasons  for 
the  low  number  of  persons  on  welfare.  There  is  even  a lady 
who  has  no  income  at  all  but  prefers  to  live  off  the  leftover 
food  of  a relative  instead  of  applying  for  welfare. 
e-:er -People  on  welfare  can  always  try  to  use  "defensive  pride." 
Several  of  them  simply  do  not  use  their  food  stamps  when  they 
make  purchases  in  the  local  grocery  store.  They  try  to 
hide  their  welfare  status  as  much  as  they  can  from  the  com- 
munity and  much  more  from  "outsiders."  This  "defensive  pride" 
appeared  several  times  during  my  field  work,  mainly  through 
information  I knew  was  intentionally  incorrect  concerning 
subjects  other  than  welfare.  For  example,  when  I interviewed 
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one  couple  on  the  porch  of  a "government  house,"  the  man 
invited  me  to  go  fishing  with  him,  but  he  explained  care- 
fully: "I  am  not  a fisherman.  I retired  and  now  I am 
living  on  this  island.  I only  do  sport  fishing,  of  course." 
Later  I learned  that  this  man  has  been  a fisherman  all  his 
life.  During  one  week  I went  every  day  to  one  of  the  fish- 
houses.  On  the  first  day  I asked  one  man  if  he  worked  there. 
The  answer:  "No,  sir,  I am  just  a friend  of  Paul  Williams 
/~  the  fishhouse  owner  _Y . i am  retired  now  and  have 
nothing  to  do.  I come  here  to  help  him  and  talk  with  my 
friends."  Three  days  later  I was  sure  that  this  man  was  an 
employee  of  the  fishhouse.  Exaggerations  of  the  gatherers' 
earnings  are  also  fairly  common:  "It  is  a pretty  good  living. 

In  the  summer  I can  get  as  much  as  1,000  pounds  of  mullet  a 
day  and  sell  it  at  15  cents  per  pound."  The  fisherman  did  not 
tell  me,  however,  that  he  brought  in  1,000  pounds  in  a day 
only  once  over  a period  of  several  years  and  that  even  then 
the  price  was  only  14  cents,  not  15.  At  that  it  was  the 
highest  price  that  Mullet  Springs  had  ever  seen. 

The  gatherers,  of  course,  know  that  they  are  poor  and 

that  their  poverty  is  due  to  class  relationships  established 

• • 

in  the  fishhouse.  it  is,  however,  a social  rule  that  this 
cannot  be  acknowledged,  although  sometimes  one  of  the 
gatherers  breaks  the  rule.  That  is  mainly  the  case  of 
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people  who  do  not  have  any  close  kinship  tie  to  the  fishhouse 
owners  but  who  have  a strong  kinship  group  behind  them.  Thus 
when  the  two  remaining  fishhouses  of  Mullet  Springs  began  to 
pay  the  same  prices  to  gatherers,  with  identical  daily 
variations,  the  "smart"  people  of  the  town  began  to  spy  on 
the  fishhouse  owners.  Soon  they  realized  that  the  fishhouse 
owners  were  making  frequent  telephone  calls  to  one  another. 
Listening  in  on  the  conversations,  the  gatherers  realized 
that  the  fishhouse  owners  were  acting  together  to  fix  the 
price  of  fish.  One  gatherer  then  decided  to  beat  up  one  of 
the  fishhouse  owners.  For  months  the  whole  town  regularly 
broke  up  fights  between  the  two  men.  Another  incident  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  personally  occurred  when  the 
price  of  seafood  dropped  during  the  summer  of  1974.  Two 
fishermen  verbally  insulted  one  fishhouse  owner;  later  one 
of  them  threatened  to  beat  the  son  of  the  fishhouse  owner. 

The  only  people  in  town  who  openly  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  the  fishhouse  and  the  reality  of  the  economic 
differentiation  in  town  are  the  four  followers  of  the 
messianic  movement  of  Sam  Sanders,  the  "Church  of  the  New 
Word."  The  theology  of  the  "Church  of  the  New  Word"  is  based 
on  the  Old  Testament  and,  as  Sanders  himself  told  me,  the 
reason  is  that  "God  spoke  to  the  fishermen  /~  gatherers  7# 
the  farmers  and  the  poor  of  the  world.  The  Old  Testament 
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deals  with  people  who  were  worried  about  what  to  eat  everyday 
and  how  to  raise  their  children,  as  we,  the  poor,  do.  That 
is  the  reason  that  we  adopt  the  Old  Testament."  The  movement, 
however,  while  acknowledging  a social  reality,  offers  a 
solution  at  the  level  of  ideology  in  the  way  that  other 
messianic  movements  around  the  world  have  done  (cf.  Hobsbawn, 
1963) . That  is,  instead  of  arriving  at  a concrete  solution 
for  the  case,  a solution  that  would  result  from  the 
organization  of  the  gatherers,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  New  Word  use  prophecy,  healing  and  "speaking  in  tongues." 

The  non-recognition  of  the  existence  of  a marked  system 
of  economic  differentiation,  and  even  the  non-association  of 
this  economic  differentiation  with  the  emotional  charges 
present  in  the  concept  of  class,  have  as  their  main  consequence 
the  perpetuation  of  the  class  system.  The  recognition  of 
their  situation  would  be  a first  step  in  the  organization  of 
a gatherers'  cooperative,  for  example.  But  in  order  to  do 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transform  or  abandon  the 
present  "smartness"  and  "pride"  of  the  gatherers. 

Class,  Kinship  and  Life  Style 

Class  and  kinship  are  correlated  in  that  some  lineages 
are  heavily  upper  class,  while  others  are  heavily  lower 
class.  Upper  class  lineages  are  mainly  those  that  I 
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classified  as  "traditional  upper  class."  In  other  situations, 
as  we  have  seen,  class  lines  cut  across  lineages  and  even 
families.  Class  mobility  after  World  War  II  was  in  part 
responsible  for  this  situation,  and  the  clearest  case  is  that 
of  the  fishhouse  owner  who  employs  members  of  this  lineage. 
Class  mobility  may  be  a mechanism  of  lubrication  of  the 
class  system!  A person  can  own  a fishhouse  and  buy  the  fish 

that  his  cousin  has  caught.  Another  will  rent  his  house  to 

» 

a relative.  Relatives  may  be  grateful  because  they  have  a 
guaranteed  market  for  production  or  a house  to  rent.  They 
may  also  be  grateful  because  they  have  easy  credit  for 
money  that  usually  will  not  be  paid  back. 

Lineage  prestige,  however,  as  studied  in  Chapter  VII, 
must  not  be  confused  with  class  differentiation.  Some  of  the 
lineages,  like  the  Byrds,  have  high  status  and  are  wealthy, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  have  as  much  prestige  as 
some  of  the  older  lineages  of  the  town,  which  tend  to  be 
very  poor . 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  life  styles  of 
individuals  of  different  classes.  The  basic  and  real 
difference  in  this  regard  is  that  between  "natives"  and 
"outsiders."  "Natives"  of  different  classes  have  the  same 
generation  and  sex  relationships  and  the  same  principles 
organizing  their  lives.  But  social  mobility  requires  a 
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succession  of  rearrangements  of  social  relations  and  some 
changes  in  life  style.  These  differences,  however,  do  not- 
go  deep  enough  to  be  considered  basic. 

Rearrangements  of  social  relations  because  of  mobility 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  patterns  of  membership  and  attend- 
ance in  the  churches.  Upper  class  natives  attend  church 
proportionally  more  than  do  lower  class  natives.  When, 
however,  a person  begins  to  earn  money,  there  is  a tendency 
to  change  church  membership.  The  case  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first  preacher  was  the  brother 
of  the  present  banker,  and  the  banker's  family  continues 
to  belong  to  the  church,  participation  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  provides  access  to  the  banker,  and  several  independent 
producers  and  one  of  the  fishhouse  owners  of  Mullet  Springs 
are  now  members.  The  reason  for  abandoning  their  prior 
church  affiliations  was  not  only  the  easy  access  to  credit 
but  also  the  need  to  diversify  the  pressures  of  kinsmen. 

In  several  other  churches  as  well,  people  who  rose  in  the 
class  structure  changed  church  membership.  Those  with  money 
are  pressured  to  "lend"  to  relatives,  and  by  belonging  to 
the  same  church  the  relatives  will  have  another  channel  of 
pressure  on  the  wealthy  kinsmen.' 

Part  of  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  is  also  due  to  contacts  with  the  external  world. 
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In  this  way  the  upper  class  tends  to  follow  a general  pattern 
of  housing  similar  to  that  of  residents  of  the  larger  urban 
centers,  tends  to  consider  it  more  important  to  send  children 
to  college,  etc.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  difference 
between  upper  and  lower  class  "natives"  is  that  the  former 
tend  to  be  more  open  to  associations,  participating  more  in 
the  voluntary  associations  of  Mullet  Springs.  They  are, 
therefore,  much  more  in  contact  with  the  resident  "outsiders," 
and  for  them  the  opposition  of  "natives"  versus  "outsiders" 
is  not  so  important  as  it  is  for  the  lower  class  "natives." 

It  is  among  the  latter  that  the  strongest  attitudes  of 
spite  and  hatred  for  "outsiders"  can  be  found. 

While  the  seafood  industry  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  "natives,"  there  is  an  invasion  of  outsiders  in  other 
sectors.  Two  of  the  four  gift  shops  are  owned  by  "outsiders" 
and  so  are  six  of  the  seven  motels  and  hotels.  These 
businesses,  however,  do  not  use  much  labor,  thus  decreasing 
their  importance  in  terms  of  class  relationships.  Still, 
two  of  the  three  restaurants  were,  during  my  field  period, 
in  the  hands  of  "outsiders,"  and  restaurants  use  a lot  of 
labor.  But  even  so,  restaurant  labor  is  basically  female 
labor  on  a part-time  basis,  making  seafood  gathering  the 
most  important  industry  in  terms  of  employment.  In  addition, 

I learned  that  one  of  the  restaurants  now  closed  in  town 
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will  be  reopened  by  a "native."  All  these  facts  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  class  system  in  Mullet  Springs  is 
more  than  anything  else  a set  of  relationships  among 
'hatives."  we  could,  therefore,  represent  the  town's  class 
system  as  shown  in  Figure  XIII. 

Class,  therefore,  is  contained  within  the  kinship 
system  in  Mullet  Springs,  and  as  such  kinship  is  dominant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  people.  "Native" 
solidarity  diverts  class  opposition,  attributing  all  the 
problems  of  the  town  to  "outsiders."  A "native"  fishhouse 
owner  is  not  only  a kinsman,  but  in  addition,  also  knows 
i’how  to  treat  people."  But  opposition  against  the  outsiders 
does  not  affect  the  pattern  of  competition  and  the  values 
Of  "smartness"  orienting  interaction  among  lower  class 
^natives." 
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FIGURE  XIII  CLASS  AND  KINSHIP  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 


NOTES 


■'"The  main  function  of  banks  anywhere  is  to  deposit 
checks  in  other  banks  and  receive  checks  from  them. 

^Information  given  by  the  food  stamps  office  in  the 
county  seat. 

^The  different  class  positions  related  to  the  different 
"class  ideologies"  (visions  of  the  whole  society  by  the 
members  of  each  class)  illustrate  a relationship  long 
established  in  the  social  sciences  (cf . Mannhein,  1940) . 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Rationality  and  Irrationality, 

Ideology  and  Reality 

In  this  study  I have  attempted  to  establish  a series 
of  relationships  involving  different  levels  of  the  Mullet 
Springs  socio-cultural  universe:  namely;  the  economic 

system,  social  classes,  values,  voluntary  associations 
and  kinship. 

Essential  relationships  relevant  for  this  study  are 
represented  in  Figure  XIV.  First  is  the  relationship 
established  between  the  market  system  and  the  system  of 
social  classes.  The  market  system  draws  a line  separating 
two  categories  of  sea  food  gatherers:  those  who  have  and 

those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  external  market. 

Viewed  from  a more  general  perspective,  the  class  system 
includes  people  who  have  other  forms  of  contacts  with  the 
external  world  but  who  are  in  a situation  similar  to  that 
of  fishhouse  owners  and  independent  producers  in  the  labor 
and  commodity  market  system. 

Although  it  arises  from  concrete  economic  relationships 
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FIGURE  XIV.  AN  INTERPRETATIVE  MODEL  OF  CULTURE,  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ECONOMICS  IN  MULLET  SPRINGS 
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established  through  access  to  external  markets  and  insti- 
tutional arrangements  in  the  fishhouse,  the  system  of  social 
classes  exists  and  persists  through  time  because  of  a 
complex  combination  of  other  factors.  All  these  factors 
converge  into  two  fundamental  elements:  upper-class  higher 

solidarity  and  lower-class  lower  solidarity. 

Upper-class  higher  solidarity  is  expressed  by  coopera- 
tion on  seafood  production,  more  participation  in  voluntary 
associations  and  more  contacts  with  outsiders  of  the  same 
class.  Lower-class  lower  solidarity  is  expressed  by  the 
infrequency  with  which  these  characteristics  appear. 

Upper-class  higher  solidarity  is  related  to  the  smaller 
size  of  the  upper  class  and  to  the  need  for  communication 
for  business  and  credit.  Thus  in  the  upper  class,  "native" 
values  of  opposition  against  "outsiders"  are  present  but 
in  an  attenuated  form.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  reality 
(real  pattern)  of  the  upper  class  behavior  is  considerably 
detached  from  the  patterns  of  the  local  ideal  culture. 

This  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  greater  percentage  of 
upper  class  "natives"  in  the  voluntary  associations  of 
Mullet  Springs  and  the  correlated  higher  social  involvement 
with  "outsiders."  Although  there  is  a series  of  vertical, 
assymetrical  relationships  established  within  the  upper 

class,  such  as  those  between  the  banker  and  some  independent 
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producers,  for  example,  there  seems  to  be  an  emphasis  on 
horizontal,  symmetrical  relationships  between  the  members 
of  the  group. 

Upper-class  higher  solidarity  not  only  cross-cuts  the 
"natives-outsiders " opposition  but  is  also  present  among 
upper  class  "natives"  themselves.  That  is  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  possible  channels  of  cooperation  present 
in  the  "natives"  social  system.  These  channels  are  poten- 
tially existent  among  members  of  the  same  kindred-based 
group  and  patr ilineage . It  is  true  that  these  two  forms  of 
grouping  are  also  present  among  lower  class  "natives"  in 
circumstances  such  as  residential  arrangements,  loans  of 
boats  and  tools,  and  protection  against  violence.  But  upper 
class  "natives"  have  the  economic  background  to  transform 
kindred-based  groups  and  patrilineages  into  concrete 
productive  unities  in  the  seafood  gathering  industry.  They 
have  the  possibility  of  working  together  with  kinsmen  of 
these  groups;  such  upper-class  "natives"  relationships  is 
positively  sanctioned  by  the  "natives"  local  subculture. 

The  upper-class  "natives"  also  build  a reality  in  accordance 
with  their  ideology  when  they  hire  help,  for  by  doing  so 
they  establish  themselves  in  a superior  position  in  a 
hierarchy.  Ideal  and  real  patterns  tend,  therefore,  to  be 
closer  in  this  regard.  The  rational  economic  behavior  of 
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upper-class  "natives"  is  directly  related  to  their  higher 
degree  of  solidarity  in  the  framework  of  the  local  subculture. 

The  same  values  of  "pride"  that  establish  patterns  of 
group  membership  and  that  provide  the  gatherers  with  access 
to  a kinship  system  offering  possibilities  of  cooperation 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  present  in  all  social  classes.  But 
for  the  majority  of  the  lower-class  "gatherers"  the  kindred 
based  groups  and  the  patr ilineages  are  to  some  extent 
unmarked  categories  for  productive  purposes.  Lower-class 
gatherers  who  are  hired  by  relatives  do  not  exactly  fit  this 
case.  They  say  they  are  "helping"  a relative,  but  the  kind 
of  "defensive  pride"  they  use  is  not  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  owner  of  the  business.  While  the  employed  kinsmen 
use  "pride"  to  hide  their  situation  of  inferiority  in 
hierarchies,  a fishhouse  owner,  for  example,  experiences  the 
value  in  practice,  because  he  is  indeed  in  a superior 
position. 

Kindred-based  groups  and  patrilineages  give  lower-class 
natives  a social  interaction  which  fulfills  the  human  needs 
of  friendship  and  solidarity.  Because  of  this,  gatherers 
lack  one  of  the  most  important  motivations  for  joining  the 
voluntary  associations  of  the  town.  This  results  for  them 
in  a very  low  rate  of  participation  in  voluntary  associa- 
tions which  could  be  innovative  or  could  threaten  the 
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system  of  social  classes.  Their  lower  rate  of  participation 
in  voluntary  associations  corresponds  directly  to  the 
organizational  principles  contained  in  the  linguistic  cate- 
gories "smart"  and  "proud,"  and  means  that  they  have  fewer 
contacts  with  outsiders  and  reflect  less  about  their  social 
system.  In  fact,  non-participation  of  lower-class  "natives" 
in  voluntary  associations  is  interdependent  with  a form  of 
cultural  blindness  towards  the  system  of  social  classes. 

This  last  aspect  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  non- 
recognition of  hierarchies  even  when  they  really  exist. 

Participation  in  lineages  gives  access  to  the  "natives" 
group.  This  is  related  to  the  weakness  of  voluntary 
associations,  as  we  have  seen,  and  also  to  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  class  system.  Diverting  class  opposition  by 
considering  "outsiders"  responsible  for  several  problems, 
and  fighting  to  preserve  Mullet  Springs  for  the  members, 
the  ideals  of  the  "natives"  contributes  to  the  lower-class 
lack  of  solidarity. 

By  not  participating  in  voluntary  associations  and 
interacting  less  with  outsiders,  lower-class  "natives"  are 
in  this  regard  closer  to  the  patterns  of  the  local  ideal 
culture.  in  the  majority  of  the  situations,  however  — 
working  for  others,  depending  on  food  stamps  and  so  on  — 
their  concrete  behavior  is  detached  from  the  local  ideology. 
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The  hypothesis  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  pro- 
visionally tested.  Upper-class  "natives"  are  "economically 
rational"  in  productive  activities.  The  system  as  a whole 
is  also  extremely  rational  including  even  the  gaps  between 
ideology  and  reality.  Those  gaps  are  themselves  a part  of 
the  rationality  of  the  system.  Upper-class  "economic 
rationality"  in  production  is  identified  with .upper-class 
rationality  in  the  system.  Lower-class  "irrationality"  in 
economic  activities  is  also  a part  of  the  whole  rationality 
of  the  system.  But  in  order  for  the  hypothesis  to  be  fully 
tested,  further  research  on  this  subject  is  necessary. 

A Cross-Cultural  View:  Economic 

. _ - Rationality  and  the  Framework 

for  Socio-economic  Change 

In  seeking  for  a comparative  and  a cross-cultural  per- 
spective on  Mullet  Springs,  it  seems  natural  for  me  to  turn 
to  my  own  cultural  heritage.  Several  studies  on  the  Latin 
American  peasantry  have  discussed  problems  related  to  "rational" 
behavior  and  socio-economic  change.  Some  of  these  studies 

on  this  subject  may  be  compared  with  my  Mullet  Springs  re- 

• 

search.  The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is  to  arrive  at  some 
insights  into  the  notion  of  "economic  rationality"  arising 
from  a difference  between  socio-cultural  contexts:  "peasant" 

and  "non-peasant, " Latin  American  and  North  American. 
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I have  chosen  three  studies  of  Latin  American  communities 

% 

for  comparison.  The  first  one,  by  Shephard  Forman  (1970), 
is  a study  of  raft  fishermen  of  the  village  of  Coqueiral  in 
Northeast  Brazil.  The  people  of  Coqueiral  seem  "rational" 
because  they  do  not  accept  technological  innovation  because 
it  is  not  economically  possible  given  their  lack  of  capital 
or  credit.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  possibility  to  replace 
their  rafts  with  more  modern  and  efficient  equipment.  But 
they  also  might  be  considered  "rational"  because  they  recognize 
the  power  relationships  established  between  social  classes  and 
class  strata.  The  dominant  socio-economic  class  has  forced  upon 
them  a government-sponsored  cooperative,  which  in  fact  seems  to 
be  a form  of  exploitation  of  the  fishermen  than  a cooperative. 
Even  physical  coercion  has  been  used  to  enforce  these  economic 
relationships  (Forman,  1970:43),  and  thus  the  peasant  fisher- 
men of  Coqueiral  accept  this  "reality"  and  are  "rational." 

A second  community  for  comparison  is  the  one  studied  by 
Allen  Johnson  (1971)  of  the  sharecroppers  of  Boa  Ventura,  a 
"fazenda"  (large  estate)  in  the  State  of  Ceara  in  the  Brazilian 
Northeast.  Similarly  to  Forman,  Johnson  portrays  the  share- 
croppers of  Boa  Ventura  as  "rational"  men.  They  hesitate  to 
accept  any  technological  innovation  when  it  implies  any  sort 
of  risk  which  might  jeopardize  their  basic  livelihood, 

(Johnson,  1971:133-13)  for  failure  could  mean  starvation. 


The  sharecroppers  of  Boa  Ventura  also  are  in  a dependent 
economic  and  social  position  vis-a-vis  a dominant  socio- 
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economic  class.  This  dominant  class  is  represented  by  the 
"patrao"  who  owns  or  at  least  controls  the  land  which  they 
exploit  and  limits  their  potential  possibilities  for  techno- 
logical change  (Johnson,  1971:123). 

The  third  comparative  case  is  that  of  Tzintzuntzan,  a 
peasant  Mestizo-Indian  village  situated  in  Michoacan  in  Cen- 
tral  Mexico  studied  over  many  years  by  George  Foster  (1967). 
From  his  studies  in  Tzintzuntzan,  Foster  has  generated 
several  important  theories  regarding  peasant  conservatism 
including  his  concept  of  the  "image  of  the  limited  good" 
(Foster,  1967b) . Unlike  Forman  and  Johnson,  Foster  does  not 
use  elements  such  as  class,  power  and  "rationality"  to  ex- 
plain "peasant  conservantism, " but  instead  he  deals  with  a 
general  cognitive  principle.  The  world  view  of  peasants 

articulated  with  aspects  of  their  social  organization  would 

• 

explain  "peasant  conservantism."  According  to  Foster,  every- 
thing in  the  peasant  world  is  limited  ...  money,  land,  material 
possessions,  prestige,  and  perhaps  even  sex  (Foster,  1967b: 
300-302) . 

Thus,  while  Forman  and  Johnson  describe  a relationship 
between  power,  class  and  individual  (economic)  "rationality," 

t 

Foster  establishes  a relationship  between  an  ideological 
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principle  (the  "image  of  the  limited  good")  and  a form  of 
rationality  that  transcents  the  individual  level.  Johnson 
(1971),  exploring  the  alternatives  of  the  sharecroppers  such 
as  migration,  actually  displays  a situation  closer  to  the  one 
described  by  Forman.  The  best  that  the  sharecroppers  aspire 
to,  within  the  local  community,  is  to  become  small  land 
owners,  which  often  places  them  in  an  even  more  insecure 
economic  position  (Johnson,  1971:140).  Thus  we  can  establish 
various  kinds  of  "economic  rationality":  one  (Forman  and 

Johnson)  between  "economic  rationality"  and  lack  of  power, 
and  the  second  (Foster)  between  ideology  and  "social" 
rationality. 

In  these  critiques  of  the  "peasant  conservantism"  point 
of  view  there  are  several  aspects  that  I agree  with.  Chiefly 
among  them  is  Forman's  inclusion  of  class  relationships  as  a 
basic  element  in  his  analysis  (Forman,  1970:137).  But  I 
believe  that  there  are  several  drawbacks  in  the  critiques 
themselves.  The  first  is  to  say  that  peasants  are  "rational" 
(Forman,  1971:134)  from  an  individual  point  of  view.  That 
is  to  forget  "ideology,"  specifically  "ideology"  as  a 
phenomenon  emergent  from  class  relationships.  Secondly, 
both  Forman  and  Foster  generalize  from  specific  communities 
in  particular  socio-cultural  environments  to  types  of 
societies  that  vary  concretally  widely  around  the  world. 
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It  is  possible  that  an  "image  of  the  limited  good"  may  be  an 
efficient  explanatory  base  for  Tzintzuntzan  and  that  lack  of 
capital  and  socio-political  domination  prevents  technological 
and  "rational"  economic  behavior  innovation  in  Coqueiral. 

What  has  been  happening,  then,  is  that  terms  such  as  "rationa- 
lity" and  "image  of  limited  good"  and  "peasantry"  have  been 
reified,  almost  as  single  causes  of  economic  behavior. 

There  are  several  considerations  deriving  from  these 
studies  which  are  mentioned  above  that  seem  strategic  in  the 
present  discussion:  The  first  is  that  the  seafood  gatherers 

of  Mullet  Springs  who  can  hardly  be  called  peasants,  do 
participate  in  the  world  view  which  George  Foster  characterizes 
as  a peasant  ideology.  Despite  the  stereotype  which  North 
Americans  seem  to  hold  that  the  material  and  social  "goods" 
are  unlimited  and  available  to  all,  they  "know"  that  there 
is  a limited  amount  of  shrimp,  oysters,  and  fish  within  their 
region  and  they  must  compete  for  the  limited  amount.  Under 
present  circumstances,  this  is  so  and  thus  "rational"  and 
they  behave  accordingly.  They  are  thus  jealous  of  each  other 
and  each  wants  his  portion.  The  same  concept  of  the  "limited 
good"  can  be  extended  to  their  feeling  toward  outsiders  who 
compete,  in  a sense,  for  material  goods  and  local  prestige. 

The  second  consideration  has  to  do  with  technological 
innovation.  Some  innovations  are  a direct  threat  to  a system 
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of  socio-economic  classes.  In  Latin  America,  physical  coercion 
may  be  used  to  re-inforce  class  relationships  and  it  is  not 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  In  other  cases,  more  indirect 
forms  of  coercion  are  imposed  to  assure  the  status  quo.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  government-imposed  cooperative  in 
Coqueiral  in  Brazil  described  by  Shepard  Forman  as  well  as 
by  other  cases  described  for  Peru  by  Henry  Dobyns,  Paul 
Doughty  and  Harold  Laswell  (1971:59),  for  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  technological  innovation  maybe  a somehow  neutral 
factor  in  terms  of  survival  of  a class  system.  Possibly  for 
this  reason,  technological  innovation  falls  into  an  area  of 
"free  choice"  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  considered  here, 
including  my  Mullet  Springs  study.  The  description  of  the 
introduction  of  shrimping  into  Mullet  Springs  in  Chapter  V 
is  evidence  of  that  kind  of  innovation. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Latin  American  peasant 

t 

communities  described  above  and  the  Mullet  Springs  seafood 
gatherers  is  that  the  former  live  in  a social  system  charac- 
terized by  what  I shall  call  an  "explicit"  type  of  the  class- 
community  syndrome  due  to  the  sharp  separation  between  social 
classes  in  Latin  America.  The  upper  classes  are  in  most 
circumstances  almost  self-contained  communities  with  their 
own  subcultures  and  with  most  of  the  social  interaction,  such 
as  marriage,  occurring  within  the  upper  class  boundaries. 
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This  form  of  correlation  between  a class  and  a closed  social 
system  within  a community  illustrates  what  I define  as  the 
"explicit"  type  of  class  community.  The  variations  of  this 
would  be  first:  a situation  where  the  lower  class  also  forms 

a closed  and  relatively  homogeneous  community,  such  as  in  the 
cases  described  by  Forman.  In  Coqueiral  representatives  of 
an  upper-class  strata  do  not  live  in  the  town.  In  fact,  the 
local  upper  strata  of  Coqueiral  is  not  an  upper  class,  as 
Forman  makes  very  clear  (1970:34-35)  but  depend  upon  a upper 
class  who  live  outside  the  Coqueiral  community.  Conrad  Kottak 
describes  an  even  more  distinctive  one  class  (lower  class) 
community  in  Brazil,  namely  Arembepe  in  Bahia.  (Kottak, 

1966).  There,  the  people  areavare  of  an  upper  strata  but 
they  all  live  and  function  "outside." 

The  second  variation  occurs  when  a community  contains 
both  a local  upper  class  and  a rather  amorphous  lower  class 
easily  discerned  among  lower-class  groups.  The  emphasis 
then  is  on  vertical  relationships  between  the  lower  strata 
and  to  the  upper  class.  The  members  of  the  lower  class  being 
somewhat  marginal  participants  in  the  community  formed  by 
the  upper  class.  Such  a community  is  described  by  Johnson 
(1971:123),  and  in  fact  make  up  the  majority  of  the  forms  of 
community  described  in  Brazil  (see  for  example,  Harris,  1971: 
102).  The  upper  class  of  the  city  of  Minas  Vellhas  described 
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by  Harris  interacted  and  married  with  representatives  of  the 
regional  upper  class,  while  the  lower  class  had  less  extensive 
ties.  This  situation  occurs  in  the  majority  of  Brazilian 
social  systems.  Wagley  (1971:134)  establishes  the  contrast 
between  the  two  arrangements:  "In  the  rural  zones  of  Brazil 

4 

there  is  nothing  comparable  in  cohesiveness  to  the  corporate, 
landholding  Indian  and  Mestizo  communities  of  the  Andes  and  of 
Guatemala  and  Mexico." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mullet  Springs  the  class  system 
is  not  so  apparent.  There  are  no  essential  differences  in 
life  style  among  the  members  of  the  diverse  social  classes. 
Differences  in  the  behavior  of  Mullet  Springs  people  of 
different  social  classes  are  not  a function  of  the  partici- 
pation in  different  subcultures;  but  rather  they  represent 

t 

different  degrees  of  attachment  or  detachment  to  the  same 
ideal  patterns.  Cultural  differences  and  community  lines 
are  not  traced  among  individuals  of  different  social  classes 
but  among  people  of  different  origins:  "Natives"  and  "out- 

siders." This  might  be  called  an  implicit  type  of  the  class- 
community  syndrome. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  whom  we  have  classified  as 
"upper  class"  in  Mullet  Springs  would  be  analagous  to  their 
counterparts  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  villages.  The 
position  of  the  fishhouse  owner  of  Mullet  Springs  would  be 
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rather  similar  to  that  of  "local  big  wigs"  in  Coqueiral.  But 
the  important  difference  is  that  there  are  other  levels  of 
the  upper  class  in  Latin  America  that  are  sharply  separated 
from  the  lower  class  from  all  points  of  view.  The  "local  big 
wigs,"  for  example,  are  "lower  class"  by  origin.  They  try  to 
imitate  the  upper  class  habits  but  never  succeed  in  actually 
participating  in  upper  class  society.  In  Mullet  Springs,  the 
fishhouse  owner  is  very  happy  being  a "native." 

It  is  in  the  relationships  between  a community  and  its 
social  class  system  where  one  can  begin  to  establish  some 
levels  of  "rational"  and  "irrational"  behavior.  To  do  so  it 
is  necessary  to  know  how  clear  the  social  system  is  for  the 
people  who  live  it.  An  explicit  type  of  class-community 
syndrome  makes  evident  the  existence  of  social  classes  for  the 
people  who  live  within  the  system.  Possibly  for  this  reason, 
violence  may  eventually  become  necessary  in  order  to  enforce 
class  relationships  in  Latin  America.  When  the  syndrome  takes 
an  implicit  form,  class  relationships  are  no  longer  evident. 
Social  mobility  tends  to  increase  but  a price  paid  for  the 
non-recognition  of  the  system  of  social  classes. 

In  Figure  XV  I represented  the  main  elements  used  in 
this  comparison.  A glance  at  this  figure  will  make  clear 

9 « 

that  the  "rational"  choice  concerning  acceptance  of  techno- 
logical innovation  is  within  an  area  of  free  choice  in  the 


COQUEIRAL  TZINTZUNTZAN  BOA  VENTURA 
(Forman)  (Foster)  (Johnson)  MULLET  SPRINGS 
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FIGURE  XV.  CLASS-COMMUNITY  SYNDROME,  "RATIONAL"  BEHAVIOR  AND 
IDEOLOGY  FROM  A CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTRE 
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majority  of  the  cultures  considered.  Other  forms  of  innova- 
tion, however,  which  represent  a direct  threat  to  the  class 
system,  are  in  Latin  American  cases  correlated  with  coercive 
methods  to  avoid  change.  In  the  United  States  these  areas 
are  correlated  with  an  ideology  of  non-recognition  of  social 

classes.  That  would  place  fishermen  described  by  Forman, 

I t-  - - . - C 

for  example,  as  "rational"  in  this  particular  aspect.  Mullet 

' • L’-  ; — 

Springs  gatherers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  considered 

i.  . t 

"rational":  they  have  the  liberty  to  organize  themselves 

- 

i _ 

but  they  do  not.  Their  "rationality"  has  to  be  explored  at 

the  level  of  the  system  as  a whole. 

) T I . ;;  » 

This  understanding  can  lead  us  to  a discussion  of  one 

of  the  problems  which  has  been  central  in  anthropological 

approaches  to  the  subject  of  "rational"  and  "irrational"  •>  < 

behavior.  Since  Maine  (1946:259),  tribal  societies  have  t 

been  characterized  by  "status,"  forms  of  prescribed  behavior 

v ^ » 

determining  relationships,  while  non-tribal  societies  have 

‘•■V 

been  characterized  by  "contracts,"  or  voluntary  relationships. 

• i v 

Johnson  and  Bond  (1974:56)  show  how  anthropologists  have  used 
this  approach.  While  describing  trival  societies,  the  emphasis 
of  anthropologists  is  on  kinship  and  a "normative"  based  per- 
spective, and  when  describing  "peasant"  societies,  the  emphasis 
on  "the  emergent  behavior  pattern  of  individual  community 
members."  Johnson  and  Bond's  point  (1974:66)  is  that 
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"friendship"  ("free  choice")  and  kinship  (prescribed  behavior) 
are  present  in  both  social  systems  that  they  compare,  an 
African  tribal  community  and  a Brazilian  peasant  community.  But 
although  they  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  the  two  areas  for 
studying  both  societies,  they  essentially  accept  the  dichotomy 
between  the  kinship-based  tribal  society  and  the  individualistic 
perspective  of  the  peasants  (1974:66).  If,  however,  a third 
type  of  society  is  introduced  for  comparison,  a society  that  is 
neither  "peasant"  nor  tribal,  such  as  Mullet  Springs,  the 
suggestion  can  be  made  that  there  is  not  a major  gap  between 
tribal  and  complex  societies  in  terms  of  the  establishment  of 
areas  of  "free  choice"  and  areas  of  prescribed  behavior.  The 

i 

difference  is  between  some  types  of  complex  societies  and  some 
types  of  tribal  societies.  The  contrast  between  types  of  com- 
plex societies  would  be  dependent  on  the  particular  socio- 
cultural arrangements  found  in  each  type  of  society. 

A theoretical  implication  of  this  reasoning  is  that  when 
studying  complex  societies,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  replacing 
a "normative"  approach  by  one  based  on  "rational"  behavior. 
Notions  such  as  "image  of  the  limited  good,"  "competition," 
"power,"  "rational  behavior"  and  the  like  can  be  found  in  all 
human  societies  and  in  each  of  us  as  individuals.  The  important 
thing  is  to  look  for  the  relative  explanatory  weight  of  each  one 


of.  these  concepts  in  each  specific  sociocultural  context.  This 
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may  be  important  for  the  further  development  of  an  anthropo- 
logy of  complex  societies,  for  the  understanding  of  social 
change  and  for  the  use  of  this  understanding  in  applied 
social  science. 
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